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ITALY. 


HE duty of England towards Ttaly is by no means 
simple. To withhold all sympathy from the victims of 
injustice in Naples, or from the champions of freedom in Pied- 
- mont, would, indeed, be unworthy, if it were not impossible ; yet 
there is little probability that an opportunity for active inter- 
ference will speedily arise, and it is highly important that no 
- unfounded hopes should be excited in the minds of Italian 
patriots. The mission of Lord Minto has been often mis- 
represented on the Continent ; but there is no doubt that 
his language produced erroneous impressions on the minds of 
the Liberal party, and he probably contributed to cause 
the undue excitement which prevented him from obtaining 
a hearing when he offered counsels of moderation and pru- 
dence. But, whatever mistakes may have been committed by 
this country in 1848, the people of Italy are not ungenerous. 
The reproaches of treason to the cause of freedom, which 
were heaped on the English Ministry of that time, proceeded 
from those who resented their intervention, and not from 
those whom they are said to have betrayed. It is well 
understood that the feelings of England have never varied, 
although it may have become necessary to hesitate in an 
impracticable policy. On the first opportunity of legitimate 
interference, the nation will support the Government in any 
attempt to relieve the Peninsula from its present state of 
oppression ; but it is not desirable to boast of intentions 
depending on a contingency which may perhaps never occur. 
The rights guaranteed by international law are necessarily 
vested in de facto Governments ; and it is not possible to 
punish the hateful oppressor of Naples without an encroach- 
‘ment on the independence which he claims with worthier 
sovereigns. 

Tt is on the letter of the law that Count Buot relies, when 
he boasts of the deference paid by Austria to the wishes 
of the princes whom she protects. -His assertion, that the 
Imperial troops never pass their own frontiers except with 
the consent of the Government whose territories they are 
about to occupy, is plausible as an argument, though alto- 
gether false as a fact. The dependent Courts often loathe 
the interference of their powerful patron, but the superior 
force under which they suffer prevents them from uttering 
acomplaint. It is said that the Recent of Parma has pro- 
tested against the usurpation of her authority by the 
Austrian Commandant ; but even if the English Govern- 
‘ment were properly represented in Central Italy, there is no 
probability that its Envoy would offer any formal diplo- 
matic remonstrance, since the despots of Italy will be slow 
to invite the aid of a Government which would certainly not 
support their present political system. The time, however, 
may come when the law will be on the side of the Liberal 
party, through the actual establishment of their power. Sar- 
dinia has changed sides within a few years, and Naples has 
twice within living memory established a representative 
constitution, The cause of Italy would have been far more 
desperate than at present, if revolutionary movements under- 
taken under the influence of foreigners had anticipated and 
embarrassed the final decision of Cuartes Abert. His 
prophecy, Italia:fara da se, may still be accomplished. 

All reasonable Liberals must be aware that England can 
‘do nothing effectual for Italy without at least the passive 
assent of France. It is idle, however, to hope that the present 
French Government will promote the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions in any part of the Continent ; and it is 
for this reason that Count Cavour, at the risk of detaching 
English sympathies from his cause, proposes the restoration 
of the Napoleonic administration in the outlying States of 
the Church. As regards Naples, its actual constitution differs 
little from that which.exists in France, and the laws of both 
countries are substedtjally the same. The present. state of 


the kingdom may be thought by Englishmen to furnish a 
sufficient proof that the supreme power ought to be trans- 
ferred to fitter hands; but in demanding anything greater 
than a removal of flagrant abuses, we should find our- 
selves standing alone. The King of NapLes possesses the 
solitary merit of maintaining a numerous army which may 
hereafter help to vindicate the national independence, 
although it has hitherto been employed in keeping down 
resistance at home. If it were possible that a monarch 
like CuHarLes ALBERT could spring from the degraded stock 
of the Neapolitan Boursons, the dreams of Italian patriots 
would be all but realized. 

The question of interference with Rome is still more 
delicate. The Catholic Powers of Europe claim an exclusive 
right to deal with the Pontirr, who exercises over their 
subjects a supreme and indefinite spiritual control. It is 
plausibly argued that Rome itself has been embellished and 
enriched by the contributions of foreigners, and that it is the 
metropolis, not of a petty province, but of orthodox Chris- 
tendom. ‘The secular sovéreignty of the Pore is said to be 
the indispensable condition of his independence and imparti- 
ality. Austria would not obey him if he resided at Avignon, 
nor France if he were an Austrian subject. Count Cavour 
himself appears to admit that the inhabitants of Rome, and 
of the provinces south of the Apennines, must be sacri- 
ficed to an imperious State necessity; and accordingly, 
his proposed measures. of reformation are confined to 
the Legations. Whatever may be thought of the 
arguments adduced by the advocates of Papal sovereignty, 
it is certain that Protestant opposition would only 
strengthen their cause. The English Government would 
be told that it was incapable of appreciating the neces- 
sities of Catholicism, and unfortunately the English 
nation would inevitably introduce sectarian elements into 
the political dispute. For a long series of years, France 
and Austria will probably maintain a system which is iden- 
tified with their religious interests or prejudices. The Porz 
will continue to misgovern a portion of Central Italy, and 
it is only to be wished that his power and the extent of his 
dominions may be as far as possible restricted. 

Count MonTaLemBert has lately published a bitter phi- 
lippic against the foreign policy of England, under the title 
of Pius IX. and Lord Palmerston. The eloquent and 
enlightened champion of freedom forgets all his principles as 
soon as the rights and interests of the Church seem to be in 
danger. Lord CiarEnpon is accused of discourtesy to 
France, because he expresses an opinion that the foreign 
occupation of Italian States is inexpedient and dangerous. 
It is true that Count WaLEewsk1 and Count Buot himself had 
anticipated the English Minister in a verbal condemnation of 
an abnormal and exceptional system ; but M. p—E Monta.em- 
BERT at once vindicates the right of foreign occupation, and 
the administration which renders it necessary. is denun- 
ciations of Piedmont and England are more extravagant than 
any of the accusations which have been brought forward, 
under Austrian inspiration, against either Government ; 
but if it is permitted to receive instruction from an enemy, 
much more is it reasonable to recognise the truth which is 
contained in the remonstrances of an indignant friend. Eng- 
lish sympathy for Italy, when it is connected with hostility 
to the spiritual claims of the Papacy, must n ily excite 
suspicion and resentment in Roman Catholic countries. It is 
permitted to us to wish that a friendly population may be in- 
dependent and prosperous ; but the offer of religious emanci- 
pation is always regarded as an insult. Although M. pz Moy- 
TALEMBERT greatly overrates the zeal of Frenchmen for their 
Church, even a lukewarm faith is ready to repel an attack 
from without. The felicity of subjection to the Holy See may 
be a conventional fiction, but Protestant criticism will only 
lead to a more strenuous assertion of its truth. It is not 
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necessary to place the rights of struggling nations on a 
bectarian gt lid The champion of the Church, who is at the 
same time thé eloquent advocate of constitutional freedom, 
commits the very error which he points out, when he 
denounces the recent policy of Sardinia ; but the precepts of 
an acute enthusiast furnish a better guidance than his 
example. 

There is a certain degree of justice in the complaint that 
England has been too ready to offer barren sympathy, and 
that her interference has been confined to States of secondary 
rank; yet M. pe Monta.emsert’s boast, that France has 
followed an opposite course, must not be accepted without 
inquiry. His taunt against the English Government, as 
having failed to assert the claims of Poland at the recent 
Gongress, is singularly infelicitous. The point was not a 
detail to be settled by discutssion—its exclusion was the 
primary condition of the negotiations. Another year of 
war would have opened, and perhaps solved, the question ; 
but it would have been idle to moot it at Paris. Europe 
knows which of the allied Powers was most eager for peace, 
and therefore most directly responsible for the terms on 
which alone it could be concluded. As to barren sympathy, 
the time is not forgotten when the French Chamber, year 
after year, voted an empty protest against the destruction of 
Polish independence—a farce which only terminated in 
1848 with the temporary transfer of power to still noisier 
friends of oppressed nationalities. It was in the name of 
Poland that the Parisian mob attacked the Assembly soon 
after its first meeting; but no politician of any party 
attempted to give effect to the phrases which had been used 
as the watchwords of failure. 

Prudent Englishmen abstain from declarations in favour of 
Poland and of Hungary, because they see no probability of 
a successful interference with Russian or Austrian supremacy. 
It is not equally certain, however, that circumstances may 
not bring about the entire or partial independence of Italy. 
Sardinia is fortunately, as an established Government, 
included in the European system of guarantee, protected by 
the sanctions of international law; and if Naples or Tuscany 
followed the example set by the House of Savoy, England 
would have the right and the power to protect them against 
any foreign usurpation, Any further interference in favour 
of Italian freedom must depend on the dispositions of the 
Great Powers, and on the general state of political relations, 


DISQUALIFICATIONS FOR A BISHOPRIC. 


W wae appointments to Bishoprics are at all times a topic 
which it is difficult to render amenable to secular criti- 
cism, we have even less inclination than usual to comment on 
Lord PAtmerston’s selection of a Bishop for the See of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol. The promotion of a clergyman of amiable 
fluidity of temperament—the Whig brother of a Whig ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Whig brother-in-law of a 

hig Colonial Secretary—is an event at once so natural, so 
intelligible, and so excessively uninteresting, that we have 
no emotions whatever on the subject. Nor do we intend to 
enter on the question whether Mr. R. C. Trencn was really 
about to be appointed to the Bishopric, and, if so, why his 
claims were passed by. There would certainly have been a 
peculiar propriety in advancing a writer who is most im- 
partially pillaged by all parties in the Church ; and, some 
day or other, we have not the slightest doubt that Lord 
PALMERSTON, or some other Prime Minister, will recognise 
the soureé from which ninety-nine hundredths of the 
better sort of the not very good sermons preached from 
modern pulpits are incontestably derived. What we are 
desirous of noticing is not the report of Mr. TrEeNncu’s pro- 
motion, or its greater or less correctness, but the objections 
to Mr. Trencu himself which these reports elicited from 
the organs of a particular section in the Church. We do 
not believe for a moment that the cavils of the Herald, 
the Advertiser, and the Record had the least weight with 
Lord Patmerston, nor do we think that they are endorsed 
by any very considerable number of the persons whom the 
journals in question affect to represent ; but they are of 
real importance as indicating a deliberate attempt on 
the part of a certain religious clique to have appointments 
to Bishopries governed by the same rule which prevails in 
America as to the selection of candidates for the Presidency 
—the rule that obscurity is the highest of recommenda- 
tions, and that eminence of any sort disqualifies without 
remedy. 


So long as the principal religious journal imagined that 
Mr. Trencn’s promotion was still uncertain, it simply re. 
viled him, and proclaimed that, being a menitber of the 
Sterling Club, he was an adherent of the opinions of Jony 
STERLING, as set forth by THomas Cartyte. Of this cha 
we shall say something presently. A few days after 
wards, a paragraph in the Times led the Record to be 
lieve that Mr. Trencu was Bishop of Gloucester beyond 
help or question ; and immediately, as that journal never 
loses sight of a certain text about Mammon and unrighteous. 
ness, it did its best to be civil to him. It offered the admis. 
sion that he was much to be preferred to the rest of his 
school; and then, with an unction against which no- 
body’s stomach could, we should imagine, be proof, it 
expressed a hope that he might soon be brought to see 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” Here, however, the effort 
at politeness suddenly broke down. The Record could 
not help observing that though Mr. Trencn’s books 
contained much that was valuable, the translation of O1s- 
HAUSEN had proved them to be a mere tissue of plagiarisms ; 
and then the journalist turned sharp round on some unfortu- 
nate clergyman, recently collated to a living in the West of 
London, whom he accused of being an admirer of Minus 
Logic. We could not wish for a more graphic illustration of 
the illiterate tyranny under which a large portion of the 
clergy are groaning. It is difficult to say which is most cha- 
racteristic of the Record—the charity of the suggestion that 
Mr. Trencn stole the matter of his writings from a German 
author, or the significant admission that nobody could be 
expected to know anything of OxsHausEN, until he was 
translated into English. The aim of these censors is obvi- 
ously to institute a sort of Protestant Ignorantism—a new 
religious hierarchy, in which readiness to pronounce one or 
two commonplace Shibboleths shall send a man to the top 
of the scale, while the professitn of sound historical, or phi- 
losophical, or critical views—nay, even the offence of 
speaking or reading a foreign language—shall dismiss him 
irrevocably to the bottom. But, perhaps, the most astonish- 
ing feature of this manifesto is the parenthetic attack on 
somebody or other for having read Muiti’s Logic. The 
Fleet-street Congregation of the Index has already set its 
mark against almost every publicaticn which stamps the 
literary era. It has formally proscribed Tennyson's Poems, 
Aids to Reflection, Life and Corre- 
spondence, Mitman’s Latin Christianity, and 
Cromwell, and now it adds to the list Mrix’s Logic. Really 
there seems to be something in this beyond what mere pre- 
judice or stupidity will account for. Not only does Mus 
Logic deal with an order of inquiry altogether foreign to 
theological speculation, but it has actually contracted the 
very odour of orthodoxy, for it is one of the books which 
candidates for the higher honours at one of our Universities 
are compelled to read and master. Since our own Journal 
made its appearance, we have discovered that many perplex- 
ing phenomena of contemporary English literature are ex- 
plained by the politics of bookselling ; and we could almost 
persuade ourselves that at least two of our religious critics 
are in a plot for inducing everybody who believes in a future 
state, to desert Mr. Joun Murray, Messrs. Loneman and Co, 
and Messrs. Parker, for the innocuous shelves of Messrs. 
Nispet or Messrs. SEELEY. 

We have said that the Record began with attributing to 
Mr. Trench Mr. Carty e's interpretation of Mr. Srer.ives 
opinions. As the same charge, founded on the fact of 
membership in the Sterling Club, is periodically brought by 
the religions newspapers against a number of eminent 
clergymen, we think it is desirable to state, once for all, what 
the Sterling Club was and what it implied. The statement 
is the more necessary because the Club has been four or five 
years extinct, and may soon be altogether forgotten, except 
so far as it furnishes a handle to mendacity and malice. 
The suggestion intended by the Record is clearly that the 
Sterling Club was an organized association for disseminating 
the opinions of Mr. Sreruine, just as the National Club 
(which, by the way, is insolvent, and on the point of going 
to pieces) is an organized association for popularizing Po 
principles of the Record. Now, it will hardly be 
lieved, but true it is, that the Sterling Club was an 
institution which simply gave its members the con- 
tingent right of paying for a tavern-dinner once 
month. About twenty years ago, a number of gentlemen, 
just launched on London life, and connected merely by 
the fact of their being a good deal thréwn together insociety, 
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attempted to provide against that dispersion of intimacies 
which the affairs of life entail, by arranging with the pro- 

etor of a well-known tavern, that, ona certain day of the 
month, he should, without previous notice, have dinner ready 
for as many members of the association as happened to be 
in town and chose to attend. We cannot say that the 
experiment was particularly successful. The dinners were 
bad, the attendance slender, and the waiters, as it turned 
out, were in the pay of the evangelical press. Had the 
institution been intended to convey a compliment to JoHN 
STERLING, the tribute would have been of doubtful value, but 
the conjunction of his name with it was in truth an accident. 
When the Club was about to be established, Mr. Srertine 
was one of the best-known men in the more intellectual 
circles of London society. He was then—what a man rarely 
is at the time of life which he had then reached—a great con- 
versationalist ; and, like most great conversationalists, he had 
an immense acquaintance. The gentlemen who formed the 
club could find no sort of bond between themselves except 
his friendship or acquaintanceship, and therefore they called 
it by his name. The appellation was taken from a person, 
and not from an object or undertaking, exactly because the 
tie between the members was exclusively personal, and 
because they had no common object and contemplated no 
common undertaking. The Sterling Club, therefore, not only 
did not imply by its name any community of opinion—it 
emphatically excluded and denied such community. We ask 
pardon for so outrageous a paradox, but the truth is that, if 
any person connected with the Record had twenty years ago 
enjoyed a great social reputation, he might have had a good 
chance of standing godfather to the club; and then the 
organs of some other party in the church would doubtless be 
crediting the members with all the flunkeyism contained in 
the Lives of the Haldanes, or with prurient objections to 
nude statuary. And, little as the persons composing a 
certain clique may suspect it, there are positively a number 
of individuals now living to whom it would appear almost as 
terrible a thing to be called a lickspittle or a simpleton, as 
it apparently is, in the eyes of the Record’s readers to be called 
an infidel by the Record. 

Our readers are now in a position to judge how far the 
members of the extinct Sterling Club are committed to the 
opinions of JoHn STERLING, even on the assumption that 
those opinions were as objectionable as they appear to the 
Record. But the worst part of the story is yet to come. 
In all their remarks on this subject, the religious newspapers 
have suppressed and ignored the fact that there exists a 
sketch of Joun Srerwine and his opinions from the pen of 
the late Archdeacon Hare, which almost directly contradicts 
the account given by Mr. Cartyie. If it be worth any- 
body’s while to engage in a formal inquiry as to the views 
of so loose a thinker and so indistinct a writer as STERLING is 
ay to have been by his published remains, we cannot 

eny his right to conclude, after a serious comparison of the 
evidence, in favour of one biographer and against the other. 
But to treat the testimony of Archdeacon Hare as if it had 
never been given to the world, is clear dishonesty, and gross 
bad faith. This is the course taken by the religious news- 
papers, and it is the more disgraceful when regarded from 
their own point of view. For if Joun Srertinc was what 
Car.yLe depicts him, the Record must believe that he has 
not been saved from a doom of which we will only say that 
the Records favourite accusation against an unsympathetic 
clergyman is that he regards it as shorter than eternity. On 
the other hand, if SrzRLING bore a closer resemblance to the 
picture furnished by Archdeacon Hang, the Record would 
probably not withhold from him that possibility of a death- 
bed repentance which it has declared itself almost prepared 
to assume in the case of CoLERIDGE, ARNOLD, and Hare 
himself. It is difficult to imagine an apology for the Record ; 
but it has denounced the most awful punishments against so 
many people, and onsuch small provocation, that it has perhaps 
come to mean no more by its menaces than do the secular 
writers in the Morning Advertiser—we say secular, because 
the Morning Advertiser, too, is a religious journal—when they 
threaten an unpopular politician with the axe, the gibbet, or 
the guillotine. 


THE ENLISTMENT QUESTION. 


N the course of the recent debate on the American Enlist- 
ment affair, it was urged, with considerable force, that the 
Government was guilty of inconsistency in submitting to the 
dismissal of Mr. Crampron, at the same time that it avowed 


and adopted all the acts of which he was accused. A con- 
verse course has, with equal inconsistency, been taken by 
those members of the House of Commons, who have at once 
censured the conduct of the Ministers, and voted in the 
majority against Mr. Moore. Mr. Giapston& would have 
supported his argument by his vote if the resolution had 
been proposed by a party prepared to be responsible for the 
consequences of success ; but foreigners are not bound to take 
notice of Parliamentary tactics, and the Americans are 
entitled to assume that the House of Commons approves of 
the conduct of a Government which it upholds by a majority 
of more than three to one. The consideration that it is not 
patriotic to weaken a Ministry except with the intention of 
displacing it, is at least as applicable to the bitter hostility 
of Opposition speeches as to the actual operation of voting. 
Lord Patmerston and his colleagues have been undoubtedly 
damaged by the debate ; and they derive little compensation 
from a vote which, under the circumstances, can scarcely 
be regarded as proving that they still command the confi- 
dence of Parliament. Mr. Moore and Sir Joun PakineTon 
cannot fairly be accused of factious conduct, and they are 
certainly not chargeable with inconsistency. 

The assailants of the Ministerial poliey have achieved a 
logical and rhetorical triumph. The Atrrorney-GeyERaL 
and his colleague were defeated on the simple issue of law 
which they had imprudently accepted. No competent stu- 
dent of the blue-book can doubt that Mr. Crampron’s con- 
duct was illegal, or that Lord CrarEnpon committed a 
mistake in vindicating what had been done, in preference to 
acknowledging an error. The law officers of the Crown may 
be excused for their efforts to defend a position which their 
superiors had deliberately taken up, but a frank admission of 
avenial blunder would have been far more embarrassing to the 
Opposition. It rarely happens that a great question of State 
policy is reducible to a point of law, and itisclear that no prin- 
ciple was involved in the discussion whether the enactments of 
a particular American statute had been infringed. Lord Cra- 
RENDON never broached the doctrine thata foreign law could be 
justly violated ; and although more or less culpability may 
attach to an illegal act committed under an erroneous impres- 
sion, an Imperial assembly ought invariably to look with 
suspicion on an accusation which applies only to part of a 
transaction. Special-pleading politicians are as mischievous 
as political judges. It is the business of Courts of Justice 
to eliminate a distinet issue from a complicated litigation ; 
but statesmen can never confine themselves to the affirma- 
tion or denial of a simple proposition, and it is material, not 
only to inquire whether Lord CLarENDoN was in the wrong, 
but to estimate the magnitude of his error, to appreciate 
his motives and the general tone of his correspondence, 
to take the conduct of the American Government into consi- 
deration, and finally to decide on the expediency of a Parlia- 
mentary censure, 

The discussion is necessarily incomplete, for the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Munyer Gisson. The House of Commons 
can discuss Lord CLarRENpon’s conduct at its pleasure ; but 
it has no power to require an account from Mr, Pierce or 
Mr. Cusnine, and a balance is of little use where one 
scale only is loaded. It generally happens that neither 
party in a dispute is free from blame, and an equitable 
judgment will naturally set off provocation on the one side 
against oversights on the other. It would have been com- 
paratively easy for the English Government to retract and 
apologise, if the ATrorney-GeNnERAL of the United States 
had refrained from intolerable insolence, and if Mr. Marcy 
had not encumbered a tenable case with pretensions wholly 
inadmissible. Theassailants of Government are perfectly right 
in abstaining from useless criticisms on the acts of an inde- 
pendent State ; but, in quoting the single paragraph which, 
throughout a voluminouscorrespondence, indicates irritation on 
the part of the English Minister, they might have remembered 
the persevering unfriendliness displayed by the President 
and his advisers. The moderate and intelligent portion of 
American society are far from agreeing with those distin- 
guished members of Parliaient wh® so earnestly justify the 
discourteous removal of Mr. Crampton. In the United 
States, it is well understood that the merits of a quarrel 
are not always on the side of the disputant who has suc- - 
ceeded in establishing a technical ground of complaint; and 
a litigious disposition which fastens on trifles, and tri- 
umphantly seizes a pretext for retaliation, may be more 
culpable, as well as more offensive, than an infringement 
of some definite and demonstrable right. It may be that 
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the Arrorney- GENERAL's perusal of the blue- book was 
superficial ; but a careful and impartial study of its pages, 
although it might have modified his legal conclusions, would 
have enabled him to show that the spirit of conciliation was 
wholly on the side of England, and that, on many of the 
points in debate, Lord CLARENDON completely refutes the 
arguments of Mr. Marcy. Sir F. Taesicer and others have 
borrowed largely from the authorities on international law 
which were originally collected by the industry of Mr. 
CusninG, and afterwards paraded by the SECRETARY OF 
Srare. Both the American Ministers seemed almost disposed 
to abandon the complaint that their municipal law had been 
violated, for the offence of interfering with the sovereignty 
of the United States was carefully put in the foreground. 
Mr. Caynine was fully justified in his joke at the expense of 
the unfortunate French Consul at Algiers, who 
quoted Puffendorf and Grotius, 


And proved from Vattel exceedingly well 
Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 


A similar demonstration may easily be applied to almost 
any international act. Varret, and other early text writers, 
are moralists as well as jurists, and it is extremely difficult 
to know whether their precepts are mere expressions of an 
ethical judgment, or propositions embodying the practice and 
the admitted rights of nations. No vaguer or more unsatis- 
factory authorities can anywhere be found. Mr. Cusnina 
had no difficulty in collecting passages which proved that the 
unauthorized enlistment of troops in a foreign jurisdiction 
would be “ quite atrocious ;” and it was plausibly argued 
that contrivances for indirectly effecting the same object were 
consequently unjustifiable. In certain cases, either mode of 
proceeding may be objectionable ; but the enrolment of 
soldiers in a foreign country is a direct violation of 
territorial independence, while it is merely possible 
that any serious injury may be inflicted by the entice- 
ment of subjects or citizens into a foreign service. 
The United States, during the French war, manned 
their commercial and military marine almost exclusively with 
English sailors, whom high pay and the fear of the press- 
gang tempted, notwithstanding the efforts of our Govern- 
ment, to leave their native country ; and the angry feeling 
occasioned by the employment of British seamen in 
American ships was one of the principal causes of the 
war of 1812. On the other hand, there are seasons 
when a State looks with utter indifference on the enlist- 
ment of its subjects under a foreign banner. Most of the 
American line regiments who served in the Mexican war 
were composed of Englishmen and Germans—in many 
instances, of English deserters; but although some com- 
plaints were made of the recruiting offices of the Union in 
Canada, no serious attempt was made to puta stop to the 
notorious practice. 

When the English Cabinet, then numbering Mr. Guap- 
STONE among its most distinguished members, issued its first 
instructions to Mr.Cramprton and to the provincial Governors, 
it was expressly stated that the expected recruits would not 
be American citizens ; and VatTret’s theories on the crime of 
seducing subjects from their allegiance scarcely seem appli- 
cable to the process of inviting a disappointed Irish immi- 
grant to retrace his steps from the West, under the standard 
which he was born to follow. It was notorious to all the 
world that the success of the undertaking would be perfectly 
consistent with the principles and policy of the U nited States. 
The objection to the measure consisted in the opportunity 
which it would afford for a litigious Government to pick a 
quarrel. It might also have been foreseen that Ancus Mac- 
DONALDS, if not Hertzes and Srropets, were certain to be 
generated in the course of recruitment ; but it was probably 
thought that the authorities of the United States would wit- 
ness, not without satisfaction, the departure of some of their 
most unsettled visitors to follow the drum to the Crimea. 
The instructions to avoid a breach of municipal law were 
issued and received in perfect good faith, and it was unne- 
cessary to anticipate the invention of other grounds of com- 
plaint. 

The analogy of the reeruiting proceedings with irregular 
practices at elections is in many respects just. Mr. 
Guapsrone and his colleagues ought to have antici- 
pated that various secret and questionable payments 
would be made by agents whom it might not be convenient 
to acknowledge ; but the question was, whether the American 
Government would wink at operations which it could not 
decorously recognise. Those who established the re:ruiting 


office at Halifax evidently felt confident in the good-will of 
the Federal Cabinet, and when their mistake was dis. 
covered, they properly abandoned their enterprise. The 
enemies of the Government on both sides of the Atlantic 
have failed to explain away the contrast between Mr. 
BucuHanan’s expression of satisfaction in June, and Mr, 
Marcy’s renewal of the dispute in November. It is said 
that, although Lord CLarEeNnDoN ordered the discontinuance 
of recruitment towards the end of June, his instructions were 
only received by Mr. Crampton at the beginning of August; 
but the country will not be solicitous to explain the delay of 
a week or a fortnight. There is no doubt that the order wag 
issued in good faith, and that it was obeyed as soon as it was 
received ; and the moral guilt of reviving a dangerous quarrel 
after the removal of all cause of offence, was incomparably 
graver than the legal error which Mr. Crampton and Lord 
CiarENDON have undoubtedly committed. The Foreign 
Minister may well be satisfied that the industry of his oppo- 
nents has failed to discover a second paragraph in all his 
despatches which may be thought discourteous. 

The debate will have produced its intended effect, in weak- 
ening the Government, but it will not tend to increase the 
hostile feeling towards this country in the United States, 
Englishmen so habitually delight in accusing themselves, 
that they almost disarm their enemies. Mr. Cusnine’s 
deputy assumed, for the purpose of insulting England, that 
all Mr. RusseEtt’s libels on the Crimean army were acknow- 
ledged truths, and some other patriot may quote with satis- 
faction the confessions of national guilt which make up the 
speeches of the opponents of Government. It is fortunate 
that the greatness and prosperity of the country are not 
altogether dependent on the judgment of foreigners, founded 
as it is on our own unsparing admissions. 


THE WILLS AND ADMINISTRATION BILL. 


HE Wills and Administration Bill, which has just been 
read a second time, is a curious example of the process by 
which a reform is obliged to win its way through the House 
of Commons. The Soricrror-GeneraL and Sir Firzroy 
KE Ly, for once on the same side, join in recommending a 
measure which, if we may judge from their former speeches, 
neither of those learned gentlemen can possibly approve. 
The whole affair, in fact, is a compromise. It is a compromise 
of a very discreditable kind with the proctorial interest, 
which has hitherto contrived to defeat all legislation on the 
subject ; and it is a compromise also between the rival 
branches of the law which Sir Ricnarp Berue.i and Sir 
Fitzroy KE.ty respectively represent. We have no doubt 
that the claims of the various classes of practitioners have 
been pretty accurately adjusted, though, perhaps, the 
Soriciror-GENERAL has been the least successful in the 
preliminary scramble for the pickings of testators’ estates. 
But this is a matter of comparatively little importance, 
and we should have been better pleased to see Sir Frrzroy's 
ingenuity employed in improving the efficiency of the pro- 
posed Court, and in guarding the public from plunder, than 
in securing for Common-Law counsel and attorneys 4 
finger in the administration of estates, which has hitherto 
been the exclusive function of the Court of Chancery. 
Any ideas, however, beyond the gain of this barrister, the 
loss of that solicitor, and the compensation to be given to 
the proctors and registrars of the existing tribunal at Doctors’ 
Commons, will be looked for in vain in the compound 
scheme on which the House has agreed—agreed, perhaps, 
because it unites the worst features of the conflicting pro- 
posals which are incorporated in it. 

A moment's consideration of the actual condition of the 
Courts which it is intended to abolish will point out the sort 
of change which the interests of the public require. The 
ordinary business of the Ecclesiastical Courts is admitted on 
all hands to be carefully and efficiently done ; and the real 
grounds on which their abolition has been recommended by 
so many Committees and Commissions during the last five-and- 
twenty years are that they exercise a partial and divided 
jurisdiction, and that they constitute the most perfect 
machinery for the manufacture of costs and the plunder of 
suitors which the wisdom of our forefathers has handed 
down to our times. There is no reason, in the nature of 
things, why an executor who has to prove a will should be 
compelled to employ and to pay, first his own solicitor, who 
is not allowed to do anything for him, and then the proctor 
of the court, who enjoys the monopoly of practice and of 
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fees within the precincts of Doctors’ Commons. Neither can 
we understand why the estates which fall under the eccle- 
siastical grasp should be pared and fleeced to pay 8000. per 
annum to Mr. Moors, the sinecurist registrar of the province 
of Canterbury, or an aggregate annuity of about 40,000/. more 
to the registrars and other officers of the various Consistorial 
Courts. It is true that many of those functionaries have dis- 
played marvellous precocity of talent. Mr. Barnurst found 
himself capable of entering on his duties at Norwich at the 
early age of ten years. Mr. Watson was sufficiently mature 
at eight. Other Barnursts and Watsons obtained similar 
offices at five, six, and seven years of age ; and the list of 
officials includes one gentleman appointed at the tender 
age of three years, and a lady who filled the highest regis- 
trar’s place in the Decanal Court of Wells when only five 
years old. All these important functionaries have been paid 
out of the fees exacted from suitors to the court. About 
twenty years ago, when the reform of such abuses was 


- eagerly demanded, Parliament postponed the necessary legis- 


lation, and contented itself with making things safe, as was sup- 
posed, for the future, by enacting that no official of these courts, 
to be thereafter appointed, should acquire any vested right or 
claim to compensation. We are afraid to say how many 
attempts at settling this vexed question have been made 
since then. Every one, however, has been defeated by the 
opposition and influence of the holders of the sinecures and 
monopolies in the threatened courts ; and this successful 
resistance is now put forward as a plea for not enforcing 
the rule which was laid down by the Statute of Wittiam 
IV. That Act, it is urged, contemplated an immediate 
reform, and the delay which has occurred is relied on as 
giving a right to compensation to the fortunate officials 
who have since been introduced to share the profits of the 
long-standing abuse. Until this year, the Soxicrror- 
GeneraL has set his face against such monstrous preten- 
sions, and the consequence has been, that his attempts to 
effect the necessary reform have failed, like those of his 
predecessors. But he has at last discovered that the merit of 
perpetuating the old disgraceful system has entitled the 
proctors and registrars to an ample reward for their 
stubborn resistance; and he unblushingly proposes to 
continue, during the lives of all the present registrars, the 
full salaries which they have hitherto drawn out of the 
pockets of the public for doing nothing, and also to buy 
off the proctors and their clerks by a premium of half the 
earnings of their business, without exacting any duties in 
return for the allowance. 


It may be true that the Parliamentary influence of the 
ecclesiastical officials is too strong to be overcome, and 
that it is necessary to the success of the measure to buy 
their acquiescence. It is not very creditable to the purity 
of the House of Commons if this be so; yet the fate 
of a long series of Ecclesiastical Courts Bills seems to 
establish the fact beyond dispute. But even admitting 
the necessity, we must protest against the price being 
paid in a form that will add one more to the pre- 
cedents of compensation which have already disgraced 
our legislation. No compensation was awarded when 
the bulk of the business of the Courts at Westminster 
was transferred to the County Courts, or when the profits of 
Chancery practitioners were cut down without remorse by 
the legislative amendments in Equity procedure. The 
thousands of persons who were ruined by the introduction of 
railways were left to bear their loss without relief, and the 
same course is pursued whenever an Act of Parliament 
happens to affect the interests of large classes of society. 
But if a corrupt system for the plunder of suitors is to be put 
down, we always have a claim for compensation on behalf 
of persons who have been enjoying the spoils ; and it would 
seem as if the only thing necessary to excite the compassion 
of Parliament were to bring forward a claim founded from 
the beginning on extortion. Every one remembers with 
shame the job perpetrated by high judicial influence when 
the six-clerks, who were a sort of Chancery proctors, were 
compensated for the loss of their monopolies ; and it was 
somewhat bold of the Soricrror-GeNneRAL to refer to such a 
transaction as a precedent to govern the present case. If 
the proctors and registrars must be bought, Parliament might 
at least have the honesty to call the purchase-money by its 
right name, without pretending to acknowledge a claim for 
compensation for offices wrongfully established, and accepted 
with full notice that no such claim could be allowed. We 
would rather that matters were left in their present unsatis- 


factory state than that such a precedent should be 
created. The pecuniary relief to the public offered by the 
bill is, in fact, illusory. The present office fees are to be re- 
tained, and to be increased by the addition of the private 
proctorial charges, and the only benefit which is promised 
is a possible reduction of expenses at some indefinite 
period. It would be a better speculation to wait for the 
chance of getting real redress from some future Parliament 
of exceptional uprightness than to accept the offer of Sir 
Ricwarp BetHeE.v’s bill. 

The other provisions of the measure are all marked 
by the same kind of jobbery. At present, the Eccle- 
siastical Courts are split up into local jurisdictions, which 
are a fruitful source of embarrassment and expense. 
Moreover, real property is altogether excluded from the 
interference of Doctors’ Commons; and it often happens 
that a testator is declared to have been sane by the 
judge who adjudicates on his personal estate, and insane by 
the court which decides the succession to his landed estate. 
A case occurred quite recently, in which a will was supported 
as to land in Ireland, and held void, on the same evidence, as 
to land in England. The remedy for these anomalies is clear. 
Let a single tribunal decide on the validity of testament- 
ary dispositions for all purposes. So far, there is no 
room for a difference of opinion ; and all the schemes that 
have been propounded profess to take this principle as their 
basis, But then the question comes—What should be the 
constitution of the Court of Probate? Should it be a sepa- 
rate Court, or should the jurisdiction over wills be given to 
any of our existing tribunals? The Chancery Commissioners 
recommended that the new Court should be a branch of the 
Court of Chancery, mainly on the ground that the power of 
establishing a will, and that of administering the property 
devised or bequeathed, ought to be vested in the same 
hands. The argument is not, perhaps, worth very much, 
because, although every will must be proved, it is only in cases 
of difficulty that the Courts are required to administer the 
trusts ; and even then, the functions now exercised by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts are so distinct from those belonging to 
the Equity Courts, that very little would be gained by 
vesting both in one judge. The only equitable power really 
necessary for a Court of Probate is that of securing the 
property pending litigation on a will. The administration 
of the trusts must of necessity be the subject of a separate pro- 
ceeding, whether it comes before the same or a different Court. 
There seems, therefore,no seriousobjection tomakingthe Court 
of Probate a separate and distinct tribunal. On this view 
the Government Bill was originally based, but it soon 
excited the opposition of Sir Firzroy Ketty, who thought 
the opportunity of enlarging the field of Common-Law 
practice too good to be lost ; and so, without stopping to con- 
sider whether a system of pleading, and juries, and issues to 
be tried was the least expensive and most advantageous way 
of managing and dividing an estate, he resolved at once that 
no Bill should pass which did not assimilate the administra- 
tion business, now conducted by the Vice-CHANCELLOR’s 
clerks under the direction of the Court, to a hostile pro- 
ceeding for the recovery of a debt. The proposition, besides 
being conceived with a view to the interests of lawyers rather 
than to those of the public, was really too absurd to work. 

The only way in which it is possible to conduct the 
details of the administration of an estate is by the agency of 
an office as much like an accountant’s or solicitor’s office, and 
as little like a Court of Justice, as possible. It is only 
occasionally that points arise which require judicial decision, 
and those must be disposed of by an adjournment of the 
particular question before the judge to whose jurisdiction 
the administrative office is subject. Evidence is always 
costly ; but unless the estate is to be fairly eaten up, the 
facts which must be established to justify payments to 
creditors, expenses of management, repairs, lettings, sales, 
allowances for infants’ maintenance, and the thousand other 
matters that an exccutor has to do in the administration of 
the simplest estate, must be proved by affidavit evidence. 
Oral examination should only be resorted to when some actual 
dispute arises as to facts affecting the right to the property 
which the Court undertakes to manage. With a tribunal so 
constituted, and a scale of fees suflicient only to cover the 
working expenses, estates might be administered with an 
efficiency and economy quite unattainable by a Court 
modelled after the fashion of a Court of Law, with forms 
framed for the purposes, not of administration, but of liti- 
gation in its strict sense, 
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The ideal Court which we have described is that which 
has now existed some three or four years as the Court of 
Chancery. The Chief-clerk’s chambers are administrative 
offices, not courts of litigation. The practice is to take 
evidence by affidavit. A summons for administration may 
be obtained at the cost of a few shillings, and an order 
founded on it follows, of course, with only a few hours’ 
delay. Disputes that arise, if of small difficulty, are decided by 
the Clerk—if otherwise, they are adjourned to the Court, and 
settled probably wit':!: a week. The business of management 
then proceeds in chambers, as before, and the whole affair 
is as inexpensive as any official trusteeship can possibly 
be. Sir Ricwarp Berne t knows this as well as any man ; 
but having, we suppose, counted votes with Sir F. Key, 
he has consented to introduce into his Bill a provision that 
the Court of Probate shall exercise the functions of a Court 
of administration, with the machinery of a Court of nisi 
prius. The recollection of what an administrative suit used 
to be has created a natural prejudice against the Equity 
Courts, which may make the scheme borrowed from Sir 
Frrzroy popular until it is tried. But if the Bill should 
ever pags, the unhappy suitors who may bring estates to be 
administered by the new tribunal will find that a system 
has been introduced which will restore the delay and costli- 
ness which, after so many struggles, have at length been 
weeded out of the administrative business of the Court of 
Chancery. The suitors, however, are the only persons who 
have been left out of consideration by the concoctors of the 
present coalition Bill ; and we confess we would rather bear 
with the Ecclesiastical Courts another year than see the 
Soxicirror-GENERAL’s compromise established on their ruins. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE FUSION. 


Tt importance, such as it is, of the course taken by the 
Count of Paris in refusing his assent to the Fusion 
of the two branches of Boursons, cannot be fully understood 
without a better knowledge of the character and objects of 
the Legitimist party than our English journalists seem to 
possess. The Legitimists certainly appear, ona first view, to 
consist of a number of persons united merely by chivalrous 
attachment to the regal House, and contented to preserve 
an attitude of expectation until the King shall have his own 
again, But they are in truth much more of a separate class 
or caste, and their aims are much more personal, than this 
view of them would imply. Composed, so far as regards 
nineteen-twentieths of their party, of the remains of the old 
nobility, they are as much severed from the rest of the com- 
munity by tastes, pursuits, traditions, and hopes as any reco- 
gnised aristocracy on the Continent. By scrupulous proscrip- 
tion of plebeian marriages, they have kept their purity of blood 
singularly unimpaired, and they retain all that indefinite 
belief in an intrinsic superiority of race which exclusive 
alliances are sure to produce. And, while they are far 
from having renounced the idea that a noble is born to 
command, they enjoy much more of the reality of power 
than is commonly supposed. A very large portion of the 
soil is still in their hands; and, as there is no country in the 
world in which the middle class is so slightly interested in 
the land as France, the influence which landed proprietor- 
ship confers on the Legitimists, is shared with them only by 
the peasantry, who are rarely capable, and never unless 
under exceptional circumstances, of being roused to political 
activity. With such opportunities, it is not surprising that 
they should aim at making their weight felt in the Govern- 
ment, and it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
they expect no class advantage from the return of a dynasty 
which should rest mainly on their support. 

Their expectations are probably limited to the measure of 
influence which they enjoyed under Lovis XVIII. and 
Cuartes X. But that was not small. While neither the 
Laws nor the Constitution recognised the slightest distinc- 
tion between nobles and plebeians, the former filled the 
Court, the Administrative service, aud the highest ranks of 
the army, in numbers out of all proportion to their relative 
capacity and to the ratio which they bore to the rest of the 
population. If there had been no break in the history of 
France, these disproportionate preferences might have been 
submitted to ; but then the nobility had been for a quarter of 
a century in exile or seclusion, and a generation had grown up 
to which prescriptive privilege was a thing unknown or mon- 
strous. How bitterly the middle and lettered classes resented 
the infringement of the principle of absolute equality, may be 


seen on a mere glance at the pages of Paut Louis Covurirr: 
and it is clear, from the language of that terrible pam. 
phleteer, that the antipathy of the men who ultimately 
expelled Cuartes X., was directed much less against 9 
particular monarch or dynasty than against the advantages 
which the elder Bourbons were instrumental in securing to 
a particular class. What they could not tolerate was the 
idea that birth should have any, even the slightest, weight 
in the scale against talent or popular favour. It was ip 
the name of the carriére ouverte aux talens that they droye 
out their king. 

The question of the Fusion is, therefore, more than 
dynastic question. There is now but one dynasty of Bour. 
Bons, and the question is, to what sources of power and 
influence it shall resort to improve its slender chances of 
restoration. The uncles of the Count of Paris throw them- 
selves upon the Legitimists—a course which, as it implies the 
sacrifice of the rule of entire social equality, has the effect of 
leaving the middle class, more particularly the educated 
portion of it, to choose between the existing democratic deg. 
potism and a Republic. The Count of Panis, in adhering to 
the principles of 1789, competes with the Empire and the 
democrats for the affections of all Frenchmen who do not 
trace their descent to the aristocracy of old France; but he 
irretrievably disgusts the Legitimists, who, on the death of 
the Duke of Borpeavx, will probably cease to be distin- 
guished by any dynastic sympathies. 


LORD DERBY AND THE OATH OF ABJURATION. 


“ TJARLIAMENT, x. s., from Parler, to speak”—such ig 

the dictionary account of the name and thing. And 
certainly the Great Council of the Nation is true to its ety- 
mology. But would it not be better either to seek a new 
appellation, or to expand what seems to be the original and 
rather bald purpose of this great national institution? Is 
talk alone the sublime function of the two Houses of Legis. 
lation? Is the end and aim of a Senate only to make and 
to listen to speeches? At all events, one great party, as 
represented by its leader, seems to think so, Lord Dersy’s 
recent conduct on the Oath of Abjuration Bill illustrates 
this conception of the final cause of the British Senate. It 
is a place to talk in; and a Parliamentary leader’s function 
is to speak. So Lord Derpy speaks, in season and out of 
season, and in his speeches his statesmanship begins and 
ends. For many years, a strong and growing feeling has 
prevailed, both in the country and in Parliament, that Jews 
ought not to be excluded from legislative functions. Gra- 
dually, the proscribed race has been emancipated—Jews 
have won all civil and municipal rights—but a single badge 
of exclusion remains. On investigation, it was discovered 
that the Jews were only accidentally excluded from the 
House of Commons. A Parliamentary oath existed which 
was never intended to meet their case, and which effected 
scarcely even the primary purpose for which it was ostensibly 
retained. The famous or unlucky phrase, “on the true faith 
of a Christian,” was found in practice not to exclude, nor 
was it ever intended to exclude, anti-Christian professors. 
Why, then, retain it? It did exclude Jews, whom it was 
never meant to exclude ; and it did not exclude infidels, 
whom it seemed especially provided to exclude. It must be 
retained, because, as its defenders argue, it is a symbol of 
the national faith—it constitutes a solemn testimony to the 
corporate belief of the country in the truth of Christianity. 
What sort of Christianity it affirms, noble and right reverend 
Lords are not prepared to define ; nor do they seem to con- 
sider it material that it admits the Christianity of Boxmne- 
BROKE and Greson, as well as the Christianity of the Epis- 
copal Bench. 

But as the argument went on, other prodigious absur- 
dities were found to be involved in the Parliamentary oath. 
It excluded the descendants of King James IT., root and 
branch, sucker and offshoot. Or rather, it tried to exclude 
the adherents of the Pretender—an object, however, in which 
it egregiously failed, seeing that, among others, a religious 
prelate of the day, Arrersury, after taking this oath of 
abjuration, continued in political correspondence with the 
dethroned family. A measure which is essentially ineffec- 
tive, and incidentally mischievous, has but little to say for 
itself. So thinks the House of Commons—so thinks 
Lynpuurst—so thinks the intelligence of the country—s, 
we believe, thinks Lord Dersy himself—but so his party 
will not allow him to confess, 
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Yet something must be done. To go on for ever abjuring 
the Pretender is about as obsolete a farce as renouncing Odin 
and Thor. Lord Derrsy, therefore, with extreme candour, 
makes a virtue of necessity, and actually presents himself at 
the shrine of liberalism to tamper with the oath of abjuration, 
and to sacrifice its anti-Jacobite clauses as unnecessary. 
But these unnecessary clauses happen to be the final cause of 
the oath—its end, its aim, its object, its purpose, the ground 
and motive of its existence. To get rid of the vath of abju- 
ration, and to retain the formula “on the true faith of a 
Christian,” is equivalent to abolishing the alphabet, and 
retaining the “ &e.” Itis like giving up the right of petition, 
and manfully fighting for “And your petitioners will ever 

ray.” It amounts to denying the Newtonian theory, while 
stickling hard for the title of the Principia. However, this 
is what Lord Dersy proposed by his “Oath of Abjuration 
Amendment Bill,” which he introduced a week or two ago. 
To be sure, this perfectly delusive and useless measure never 
It was launched with an awkward com- 
petitor. The Commons had just passed a simple and com- 
prehensive measure, getting rid, at one intelligible sweep, of 
the whole absurdity of the existing oath. Strictly speaking, 
the Commons Bill placed the country exactly where it was 
before there was a disputed succession. Here was common 
sense. A political and exceptional necessity existed—to 
meet this exceptional necessity an exceptional measure was 
passed—the exceptional necessity has ceased—spunge away 
the remedy. Cessante ratione cessat lex. Such was the Bill 
passed by the Commons, and advocated by the veteran 
eloquence of the ablest man of Lord DerBy’s own party. 

When Lord Dersy proposed his childish scheme, he was 

aware of the existence of the fuller and fairer proposition. 
AcHILLEs was in the field when he sent out Paris. He 
must have known that the two propositions would come 
into collision. He defeated the larger scheme sent up from 
the Commons, and carried his own paltry Bill through a 
second reading, but declined to pass it. He himself has 
strangled his own offspring. His plea is curious—he will 
not commit the Peers to a conflict with the Commons. In 
this course, we fail to detect a single stroke of statesmanship. 
Either Lord Dersy ought not to have proposed his half 
measure, or he ought to have persisted in it. Either he 
believed in its sufficiency, or he did not. If it was worth 
bringing in, it was worth carrying through. As to the 
excuse of avoiding a discreditable collision with the Com- 
mons, Lord Dersy has taught us to estimate it at its true 
value. He has contrived to show the country that the 
Peers have been, and are, ready to snap and snarl, but are 
afraid to bite. He has lowered his order, exasperated the 
Commons, and disappointed the country. And all for what ? 
To show that he has a remedy for an acknowledged scandal, 
but that he is afraid to persist in it. He advertises a quack 
medicine, but declines the responsibility of administering 
it. He abjures faction in words, and practises it in fact. He 
introduces a measure which he knows will never pass—he 
insults the Jews by slamming the door in their face, while 
he affects an edifying solicitude to conciliate prejudices and 
avert collision. His measure is as utterly useless as would 
be a proposition to settle the American difficulty by revising 
the treaty of Amiens. 

There was an intelligible, self-consistent, and manly course 
open to Lord Derspy—namely, to accept the Commons’ 
measure, and to back it by a plain Bill of exclusion against 
the Jews. If the Legislature believes that a Jew is a worse 
senator than an apostate or hypocritical Christian, let it say 
so. If our national profession of Christianity depends on 
the exclusion of any class, let that class be defined. Here isa 
field for Lord Dersy and Lord Srannors. Christianity is 
part and parcel of the law of the land, and the Legislature 
is, we are told, the embodiment and representative of Chris- 
tianity. Therefore, the Legislature is bound, in all its 
members, to profess Christianity. But what is Christianity? 
According to M. Satvapor, Dr. Purippson, and Dr. 
Srrauss—shall we add Mr. Disraett}—a man may recon- 
cile Christianity and Judaism. Spinoza neyer renounced 
Judaism, and was never baptized; yet he accepted both 
Judaism and Christianity after a fashion, always recom- 
mended people to go to church, and certainly would never 
have hesitated about the formula of “the true faith of a 
Christian.” There are in Spanish history plenty of instances 
of Crypto-Judeans attaining high office in the State—and, it 
is said, in the Church too—and all in the very teeth of the 
most rigid and intolerant national profession of Christianity. 


This national profession of Christianity is a very pretty 
theory—we only wish that Lord Dersy would expend his | 
great powers in framing an exhaustive profession of belief 
which should present us with a Parliamentary idea of 
Christianity, pure and simple. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

it occasionally happens that a long-pending controversy is 

closed for ever by a felicitous statement of the case, 
Until the recent debates in the House of Lords upon the 
Matrimonial Causes and Divorce Bill, we had supposed that 
the famous sentence of Mr. Justice Maute, which was 
quoted by Lord Camppett in the course of the discussion, 
had finally disposed of the argument that the purity of 
domestic life was best preserved by imposing an artificial 
barrier of costs in the way of a divorce. A poor man, who 
had been found guilty of bigamy, urged in extenuation that 
his wife had robbed him, and run away with another m 
and that he supposed that, under such circumstances, he 
a right to marry a second wife. The reply of the learned 
judge was the simplest possible statement, and, in its severe 
irony, the strongest condemnation of the existing law. 
“You are mistaken,” he said ; “ you ought to have brought 
an action of criminal conversation, in which you would 
probably have recovered damages, at the assizes. Then you 
should have instituted a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court for a 
divorce « mensd et thoro. Having got that, you should have 
petitioned the House of Lords for a divorce a vinculo, and 
should have appeared by counsel at their Lordships’ bar. 
You should then have repeated the proceeding in the House 
of Commons, and, if your case were made out, and the Royal 
assent obtained to the Bill, you might after. that have 
pote 79 again. The whole expense might not have exceeded 
1000.” 

It would be idle to argue the question with men who are 
not satisfied by such a statement. We can quite understand 
the view which the Bishops of Oxrorp and Sr. Davin’s 
appear to entertain, that the liberty of divorce, which is 
sanctioned by the highest of all authority, may, nevertheless, 
be so dangerous to the interests of society in its actual 
condition as to require to be further restricted by human 
laws. But we should have expected from prelates who 
entertain so much reverence for holy matrimony, a pro- 
position to forbid divorce in all cases with impartial 
sternness. Their doctrine is quite as much at variance 
with the existing system, which has never called forth 
a protest from them, as it is with the more equal 
justice which the Divorce Bill is intended to introduce. 
Assume that the Bishops are right in saying that to grant 
facilities for divorce, even in the case of adultery, has a ten- 
dency to destroy the sanctity of married life, and to under- 
mine the national amy Rae what is the inevitable 
inference? Surely, that the practice of granting the - 
cious boon should be altogether discontinued, and not 
that it should be bestowed on those who may be able 
to pay the price in the form of 1000/., or more, of 
costs. If divorce is in all cases the accursed thing which the 
right reverend prelates represent, how can they reconcile it 
to their consciences to suffer the august body of which th 
are members to pass every session a number of A-ts 
Parliament to relieve wealthy suitors from the yoke of 
marriage? If, on the other hand, this practice can be 
defended, does not the plainest rule of natural justice -— 
that equal relief should be given to rich and poor? ere 
was not an attempt to show that there is anything in the 
state of the higher classes to render the privilege of divorce 
less pernicious to them than to the mass of society, and the 
only plea for maintaining the present invidious distinction 
was so flimsy as to be utterly unworthy of such intellects as 
those of Bishops W1LBERFoRCE and The 
ment, such as it was, was this. Divorce should only b 
granted after cautious investigation. Investigation neces- 
sarily involves expense. Therefore it is impossible to put 
the very poor on an absolute equality with the rich ; and 
then follows the illogical inference, that as you can’t get rid 
of costs entirely, you are justified in arti cially increasing 
their amount for the express pu of limiting the 
number of cases in which the relief may be granted. 
Such reasoning applies equally to every judicial provesting 
The costs of obtaining redress are, in all cases, an inevitab 
evil ; but the conclusion that we should come to from the fact 


is, that we ought to diminish the evil by every means in our 
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power, and not to increase the inequality which is unavoid- 
able by a wanton addition to the obstacles which stand in 
the way of equal justice to all, We are happy to find that 
a large majority of the peers has pronounced in favour of 
this view. 

Besides reducing the,expense and improving the tribunal 
in divorce causes, the bill contains provisions of an im- 

rtant kind for the relief of those unfortunate wives who 
ae been deserted by, or separated from, their husbands. 
Their position under the present law is indeed deplorable. 
A woman may be abandoned for years by a profligate 
husband. She may be the most virtuous and industrious of 
her sex. She may toil night and day, and perhaps accumu- 
late some little property for the support of herself and 
children. But if she does so, it is at her peril. Her husband 
may return when it suits his caprice or his avarice, seize 
every farthing she has earned, and leave her and her family 
to starvation or the workhouse. It is true, he is in theory 
bound to support her; but the law affords no means of 
enforcing its own dictates, and practically leaves the wife 
at the mercy of a man who may be a brute, a drunkard, or 
a felon. The law which suffers a man at once to abandon 
his duties as a husband and to enforce his rights against his 
wife, is intolerably one-sided. If he desires to retain the 
control over his wife’s earnings, he is bound to perform the 
obligation of maintaining her, in return for which the law 
places her property in his power. If he neglects this duty, 
his right to appropriate his wife’s property ought to be 
instantly forfeited. Practically, he ceases to be a husband 
when he deserts his family, and common justice requires that 
he should thereby lose the pecuniary privileges which 
belong to the character which he has thrown off. The Bill 
proposes to enact that a woman who has been divorced a 
mens@ et thoro shall be entitled: to hold and dispose of all 
her after-acquired property, and to prosecute her rights in 


her own name in a Court of Justice, just as if she- 


were a feme sole. In other words, it gives to a legal 
separation the effect of annulling all the pecuniary rights 
which flow from the existence of the conjugal relation, 
and leaves no difference between a limited divorce and a 
divorce a vinculo, except that, in the former case, the parties 
will still be disabled from contracting another marriage. 
The only wonder is, that some such measure as this has not 
been long since passed. Nothing could be more absurd than 
to apply maxims appropriate to the normal condition of 
married couples to those who are practically severed by a 
legal divorce. The clauses of the new Bill will put an end 
to this injustice in future. 

It will be remembered that the enthusiastic advocates of 
the rights of women have generally relied on the hardship of 
cases of separation as their main ground for recommending a 
total revolution in our matrimonial law. The argument always 
struck us as pregnant with the same error as the doctrine of 
law which the present Bill proposes to alter. The law has 
led to hardship by applying the rules of married life to the 
property of persons who have practically ceased to be man 
and wife. Much in the same way, the reformers use the 
wrongs of separated wives as a reason for restricting the 
powers of husbands who are faithfully performing their duty, 
and supporting their wives and families. The Bill, however, 
if it passes, will deprive Sir Erskine Perry and the Law 
Amendment Society of their most telling point; and we 
have been rather curious to see how they would welcome the 
modicum of their demands which appears likely to be 
granted. Their manifesto has appeared in the Society's 
journal. They rejoice, it seems, that justice is promised to 
separated wives, and congratulate themselves that half their 
battle will thus be won at once. We do not know whether 
the ladies’ lawyers have ascertained that the class of divorcées 
is so numerous as to be entitled to rank in importance with 
those who patiently submit to the incidents of married 
life ; but we had hoped that they formed a comparatively 
insignificant body, and that their relief from hardship was 
after all but a trifling instalment of what the Law Amend- 
ment Society had resolved to win for married women. But 
this is not the only consolation which the lawyers derive 
from the measure now under consideration. By the clauses 
which we have felt bound to commend, we are told that the 
common law principle of the unity of man and wife 
is for ever swept away, and that the remaining mar- 
riage law of England will stand by itself in naked 
deformity, a mere isolated anomaly—a crumbling un- 
supported fragment which the first resolute hand will 


bring down, &c. &e. Need we point out that all this 
is but magnificent nonsense? The law says that man 
aud wife are one, and somewhat absurdly includes divorced 
persons in the general category. A Bill is introduced 
to enact that divorced persons shall no longer be treated 
as man and wife. Therefore, say the Solons of Waterloo- 
place, man and wife are, in the eye of the law, no longer 
one. We are very much afraid that the exaggerated 
importance attached to the case of separated wives, and the 
amusing little fallacy which we have quoted, are indications 
that Sir Erskine and his followers are disposed to make the 
most of Lord Lynpuurst’s judicious Bill as an excuse for 
abandoning their gallant enterprise. We hope, however, 
that they will not give in yet, as even we can see some 
defects in the matrimonial law which admit of removal. For 
example, the rights of succession of widows, including what 
remains of dower, are wholly dependent on the husband's 
will and pleasure. This.sometimes operates harshly, and 
plunges a woman who has passed her life in luxury into 
absolute poverty. If the Law Amendment Society would 
consider some feasible modification of this portion of the 
law, they would do more service to their clients than by 
falling foul of the fundamental principle that man and wite 
shall be one flesh. We commend the subject to their serious 
attention. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE REVOLVER. 


\ \ TE may be thankful that the Dauas fracas at the Palace 

ended as quietly as it did. The paletot and black 
neckcloth were significant of other things. The military 
Professor was, of course, attired after the best American 
costume ; but that costume cannot have been strictly 
en régle unless the breast coat was furnished with its re- 
volver. We gather, from our Transatlantic intelligence, 
that gentlemen carry this pleasant little instrument just as, 
in the golden days of Exizapetu, our beaux sported po- 
manders, as Sir Puiume handled his amber snuff-box, and 
our fathers their tooth-picks. That Mr. Datuas’s friend 
did not, when aggrieved by the Master of the Ceremonies, 
resort to the last rhetoric of a free-born citizen, is a merey 
for which we cannot be too grateful. We owe at least a 
thanksgiving service that the American Minister did not 
advance through the gentlemen-at-arms and pistol “ Vicroria” 
on her throne. One thing we must suggest by way of 
precaution. If American gentlemen are to be allowed the 
entrée of the Palace, not only must the beef-eaters fall 
back upon the steed-clad panoply of Agincourt, but we can- 
not trust our SovEREIGN to receive her subjects and allies 
without the corselet of Joan of Arc. What is most curious 
about the domestic manners of the United States is 
that the revolver is never mentioned as an article 
of human equipment. It is always taken for granted. 
Just as, in describing a gentleman’s personal attire, we should 
never speak of him as having a coat on, so, in Transatlantic 
society, the revolver is tacitly assumed. We have before us 
two little anecdotes of recent American duels—and, we regret 
to say, between editors of newspapers—in which the word 
revolver or pistol actually never occurs. This is a fine 
stroke of feeling. Among the Greeks, the Furies had 
an especially euphonistic appellative, and among the 
Hebrews, the incommunicable name was too sacred for 
utterance; and in like manner, the American household 
yeep is too hallowed and reverend a thing to be talked 
about, 

Let us illustrate this. Roperrson, a Know-nothing editor 
at a town bearing the euphonious appellation of Bayow Sara, 
was challenged the other day by a rival, Marks, who 
certainly is anything but a Know-nothing. Roserrson de- 
clined, and Marks posted his antagonist. One Sunday— 
blessed day for the holy work—Marks met Roserrtson, and 
declared, with a delicate reserve, “That he was ready.” 
“And so am I!” replied Roperrson—“ whereupon,” the 
narrative proceeds, “they commenced firihg at each other, 
several of the balls taking slight effect. Roperrson stood 
his ground, but his adversary kept up a running fire, when 
Ropertson was brought to the ground. Marks’ brother 
enters the arena, the duel becomes triangular, for each fired 
at Ropertson, he returning on either brother. RoBERTSON, 
‘and small wonder,’ is shot dead. No arrests were made.” 
What especially strikes us here is, not the cowardly ferocity 
of the whole affair—two men deliberately pouring volleys 
into a single antagonist, already brought to the ground— 


but the fine style of narrative. Here is the grand simplicity 
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of the Homeric narrative. Epic writing rests upon the 
dignity of the subject. The gravity of the event can dis- 
pense with the pomp of words. Hector and Achilles fought 
it out in the same simple way, and “ no arrests were made.” 
Why were revolvers invented, except for this practical 
business-like mode of terminating differences ? 

This agreeable interchange of literary amenities took 
place in Lousiana—at least, so we read the curt but 
obscure abbreviation “Za.” “Westward the tide of 
Empire ” and of the duello “seems to flow.” In Arkansas— 
that delightful State in which the Speaker of the 
Assembly once shot a representative by way of calling him 
to order—we have editorship in perfection. In Paris, some 
years ago, it was, after the GirarpIN affair, necessary to keep 
a redacteur especially devoted to the fighting department of 
journalism. In America, where matters are more economically 
managed, the proprietor and editor is expected to find him- 
self in powder and ball. From the Memphis Whig we, as 
they say in the States, “clip” a rather telling paragraph. 
It seems to be quite a matter-of-course and every-day occur- 
rence; and we doubt not that the heading is, in the language 
of the printing-office, kept standing :— 

Aw Arxansas Fient.—The parties met in front of Myett and Moore’s 
store. Mr. Rice, in company with his brother-in-law, Dr. Merritt, had been 
there for some time waiting for Hindman. About ten o’clock Hindman 

in company with Claiborne; Mr. Rice stepped to the door and asked 
indman if he was the author of the article in the Democrat. He made no 
answer, but put his hand in his bosom to draw his revolver; Rice also drew a 
single-barrel pistol, and both fired simultaneously. Rice was not wounded ; 
Hindman was struck in the right breast, the ball coming out of his back near 
the shoulder-blade. It is su that the ball through his body, but 
our informant could not ao say whether such was the case, or whether 
the ball passed around his body, being diverted by the bones. Hin 
fired several other shots at Rice, none of which took effect. Dr. Merritt was 
standing in the door of the store, looking on, when Hindman fired at him, 
the ball taking effect in his back. Merritt then turned again, and, restin 
his pistol on his left arm, fired at Claiborne, the ball striking him on his le 
side, just above the waist, and, wor bee a. lodged under the skin on the 
oe. Hindman then ge kk some twelve or fifteen steps, and 
on them to come out in the street and fight it out, and Claiborne then 


raised a cry for “shot guns,” which it appears were Lape near by in anti- 
cipation y~ fas affray. A Mr. Palmer was approachin @ double-barrelled 


shot-gun, when he was stopped by Mr. Castle. Talay oe sexing Palmer 


approach, and having no weapon, ran to the house Major 
\dwin, where he had been informed he could get a gun. On getting a gun 
he returned to the street, but had no occasion to use it, the i i 
having fallen from exhaustion, occasioned by their wounds and the in’ 
of their friends. Mr. Rice was not injured, and left Helena in the evening 
for his home in the country. Mr. Hindman’s condition was considered some- 
what favourable, though still precarious. Dr. Merritt and Mr. Claiborne 
are considered mortally wounded, though Dr. Merritt thinks he will recover. 
The recovery of Claiborne is scarcely possible. 


Of course accidents will happen in the best-regulated 
families, and we learn without surprise that slight mistakes 
occasionally occur in Transatlantic “shooting affairs ;’ but 
these mischances, when they do arise, only illustrate the 
perfection of the social machine. In the best chronometers, 
there is an adjustment for correcting casual errors ; and the 
following morceau from the Louisville Journal shows with 
what grace and tact our American friends rectify little irre- 
gularities in the use of powder and ball :— 

We learn that a sheoting affair came off at Lake Providence about a 
week ago. A man named Jones shot a man named Patterson, mistaking 
him for one Pennington. Patterson, after being shot twice, one of the balls 
-lodging in his breast, drew a pistol and was about to shoot Jones, when the 
latter his pardon, saying he had mistaken his man. Patterson 
generously accepted the apology. His wounds are not mortal. 

Here we see civilization and refinement at their highest 
oe. One man shoots another by mistake—a mistake which 

e does not, however, discover till he is about to receive a 
complimentary reply. He then politely begs pardon of the 
man in whose breast he has lodged a ball ; and we are asked 
to admire the well-bred courtesy of the murderous ruffian, 
and the chivalrous generosity of his poor victim with a ball 
in his body, accepting the apology. We can quite under- 
stand that unfortunate Mr. Parrerson had enough for a 
single morning's work. 

After all this, Brooks's assault on Mr. Sumyer in the 
Senate House was a very tame affair. We can quite under- 
stand the contempt with which it is very properly regarded 
in the Union. There was no vigour in such a dull and paltry 
transaction. Merely to cow-hide a gentleman while he is 
quietly writing at his desk in the National Assembly, appears 
to us a proceeding quite unworthy of the spirit and energy 
which characterize political discussion in those freer and 
more genial solitudes where the great American mind has 

to fulfil its noble purposes. Kansas, for example, at 

he present moment, illustrates on a conxiderable scale the 
virtues of free institutions. The great controversy of the 
model Republic is there characteristically working itself 
out. Pharsalia, Tours, and Vienna have at different times 


settled the history of the world—Armageddon is to be a 
final contest of principles—and in Kansas we have already 
as much strife, fraternal hatred, murder, and lawlessness as 
can be looked for even by the most bellicose students of the 
Apocalyptic prophecy. The South is set in array against the 
North, and we are assured that compromise is impossible. 
The Federal Government is powerless—or rather, the Execu- 
tive itself assists in the civil war. The evidence on the 
Missouri invasion was only smuggled with difficulty into 
Washington, and it seems that whichever side receives an 
adverse decision must go to war. Yet all this is but an 
Arkansas fight on a large scale. It is only fitting that the 
social state in which revolvers and bowie-knives are the 
habitual weapons of argument should dissolve itself in this 
way. The United States must go through this severe but 
wholesome stage of purification. Fermentation and decom- 
position are a social law. European civilization only grew 
up after the rapine and robbery and corruption of the middle 
ages, There seems no remedy for it, and we can only say 
that we wish the Union well through its disunion. 

We have heard a good deal of late about America fulfilling 
the destiny assigned to her by Providence; and we have 
been assured that such destiny is to enlarge her borders, 
and to acquire preponderance North, West, and South. 
Shall we be pardoned for saying that, before a house is 
enlarged, it might be well to see that it is tolerably habit- 
able—that before we talk of conveying to others the message 
of civilization, we ought to be certain that we have any 
civilization to impart. The little domestic narratives which 
we have above quoted prove that bloody murder and open 
mid-day assassination are a recognised form of American life. 
Habitually and as a matter of course, men go about the 
ordinary concerns of life, armed with weapons which can 
have only one object and use. The organs and guides of 
public opinion are conspicuous for duelling as it is called— 
murder as we should less politely designate it. This murder 
is reduced to system, and has its conventional laws and 
technology. And the State only reflects society. Politics 
are but social morals expanded—the Kansas civil war 
reproduces the Bayow Sara outrage on an extended scale. 
So long as the United States choose to permit this sort of 
thing, whether on a large or small scale, within their own 
federation, it is no particular concern of ours ; but if these 
manners and morals are to be carried out in the affairs of 
the world, America must make up her mind to expect the 
same kind of combination which her own citizens adopted 
against the Mormons. The great European family of man- 
kind is not prepared to exchange its institutions and 
civilization for the social morality of the revolver. 


MR. MACNAUGHT AND THE LIVERPOOL CLERGY, 


Ww. have read with much regret a pamphlet published by 
Mr. Macnaught, containing an account of the proceedings 
which terminated in his expulsion from the Liverpool Clerical 
Society. The whole of the proceedings in the case appear to us 
to be of a character which certainly requires public notice. Mr. 
Macnaught’s statement is, of course, e ex parte, and 
must therefore be received with caution; but we think he has 
certainly made out a prima facie case which requires an answer, 
and it is principally in the hope of eliciting such an answer that 
we call attention to the controversy in question. 

Mr. Macnaught is, as we learn from his pamphlet, the incum- 
bent of a church built for him by his congregation, in or near 
Liverpool ; and he was, till the 3rd of last month, a member of 
the Liverpool Clerical Society. From the rules of that Society, it 
would — to be its habit to meet once a month for four hours, 
on which occasions subjects chosen by a committee of management 
are discussed, the discussion terminating at nine. There is no 
statement in the rules—which are obviously drawn loosely 
and incompletely—of the objects of the Society; but from a 
variety of expressions in them, from a form of prayer set forth to 
be used at the meetings, and from the ament well-known cha- 
racter of clerical societies, it may be assumed that the principal 
object is the discussion of — theological or ecclesiastical, 
likely to be interesting to the clergy. In June last, the Socicty 
contained seventy-seven members, all of them resident in the 
Archdeaconry of Liv: ], and it may therefore be presumed 
to be a full representation of the Liverpool clergy. 

Mr. Macnaught’s case is this. So fo Wak as the 4th 
September, 1854, a discussion took place in the Clerical Society 
upon the subject of the Inspiration of the Bible, at which Mr. 

acnaught denied, and the other members affirmed, that its 
inspiration implied its infallibility. This discussion was followed 
by > ag d on the same subject, read on the 8th January, 1853, 
by r. Macnaught, at the request of the managing committee— 
which paper, with much itional matter, has been recent! 
published, under the title of Macnaught on Inspiration. At this 
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“Christ as our Example,” which were supposed to involve a 
denial of the doctrine of the Atonement, and about the same 
time he published the work which we have already mentioned ; 
but no further discussion upon the subject of the inspiration of 
Scripture took place in the Clerical Society. On the 5th May, 
notice was given that, at the next meeting of the Society, a 
resolution for Mr. Macnaught’s expulsion would be moved, on 
the ground that he had “ avowed, in meetings of this Socicty, 
sentiments respecting the inspiration of Scripture, and the atone- 
ment of Christ’s death, which are contrary to the deepest con- 
victions of its members.” Mr. Macnaught in vain attempted to 
obtain any specification of the sentiments in question, or of the 
occasions on which they had been avowed, except that Dr. Baylee, 
the author of the motion, informed him that he proposed to 
quote three passages from Mr. Macnaught’s book. r. Mac- 
naught objected to this, as not falling within the terms of the 
motion, which referred to sentiments avowed at mectings of the 
Society; and he also objected, that no rule provided for the 
expulsion of a member. But both these objections were overruled, 
and Mr. Macnaught was expelled from the Society by a majority 
of fifty-five to four, avowedly on the ground of the views con- 
tained in his book, notwithstanding the restricted terms of the 
motion. His explanation of his views on the subject of the 
Atonement ool appear to have been received as satisfactory. 

We certainly think that, if Mr. Macnaught’s statement is 
correct, he was harshly treated in being accused of one thing 
and expelled for another, especially as the subject-matter of the 
accusation against him had been known to the Society for about 
a year and a half; nor can we agree with the Clerical Society in 
considering such a difference between the accusation and the 
proof substantially immaterial. Any open departure from strict 
rule—any perversion of the plain meaning of words—turns a pro- 
ceeding of this kind into mere personal vindictiveness ; and no 
temptation is more insidious, either in private societies or in 
courts of law, than that of disregarding ‘ technicalities” for the 

urpose of doing what is called substantial justice. We cannot, 

owever, agree with Mr. Macnaught in thinking that, because 
the Society was established for the purpose of discussion, all 
differences of opinion were to be tolerated. If he had professed 
Atheism, or Mahometanism, or Popery, no human being could 
have objected to his expulsion. It is obvious that a set of 
gentlemen, meeting for their own purposes, have a perfect right 
to decide what are and what are not to be regarded amongst 
them as open questions; and if the Liverpool Clerical Society 
chooses to make a rule—say, that no one shall quote the Book of 
Proverbs at its meetings—and expels a member for so doing, it is 
perfectly competent to it to take such a course. But it seems to 
us that, in thus laying down rules as to what it will and what 
it will not pe as open questions, the Liverpool Clerical 
Society exercises a function which, if its members feel themselves 
aggrieved, lays them open to public criticism. That seventy- 
seven Liverpool clergymen, comprising probably a majority of 
the clergy of the second city in England, should have expelled 
a man from their society for denying the infallibility of the 
a is a fact very significant to the laity, and very material to 
them. 

According to Mr. Macnaught’s pamphlet—for we have not 
seen his book—he seems to have been expelled for maintainin 
that, whereas the Book of Genesis states that a certain fiel 
was bought by Jacob from the sons of Hamor, the Book of Acts 
asserts that it was bought by Abraham, and that therefore one of 
the two accounts must be wrong—and for asking why, if Scrip- 
tural writers erred in matters of fact, they might not err in 
matters of faith? For raising such questions as these, for asking 
information about them—for expressing an opinion that the Bible 
contains ‘discrepancies, and errors,” though cou- 
pled with a declaration that he “regarded the Bible as the vene- 
rable and oe Book of God”—the Liverpool clergy expel 
Mr. Macnaught from a Society formed for the express purpose of 
discussion, and providing, by one of its rules, that ‘“‘ members shall 
be at liberty to enter any questions of difficulty” in a book to be 
kept for that purpose. This is, we say, a most significant fact for 
the laity. If itis really true that the clergy of the second city in the 
country look upon the absolute infallibility of every letter in the 
Bible as being an article of the faith, they must be cut off from 
the sympathy of their congregations to an extent almost incon- 
ceivable. We would appeal to the experience of all intelligent 
persons, whether the question of the nature and limits of the 
inspiration of Scripture is not precisely the most interestin 
and the most frequent subject of debate amongst the laity? e 
would —_ to anybody who has even the most cursory acquaint- 
anee with the commonest results of scientific investigation, to say 
whether there is not, to say the least of it, an apparent discre- 
pancy—something which needs explanation—between the cos- 
mogony of Genesis and that of geology? Has not historical 


criticism raised many doubts as to the perbay of reconciling 
the accounts of different events, and different accounts of the 
same event, in many parts of the Old and New Testaments? 
Have not such writers as Coleridge, Hampden, Maurice, 
and others, made out a case which requires to be met against 
the common notion that dictation and inspiration are convertible 
terms? In short, is it not as short-sighted for the clergy 
to refuse, at the present day, to discuss the absolute lit 

infallibility of the whole of each of the sixty-six books which we 
call the Bible, as it would have been for the clergy at the period 
of the Reformation to take the same course wit respect to the 
authority of the Church? Whether the clergy discuss it or 
not, they may be quite sure that the laity do and will continue 
to discuss it—that it is, in fact, the most absorbing, the least 
satisfactorily settled, and the most important controversy of the 


day. 

Ti cannot, we think, be ae too often, that after all the 
controversy between Mr. Macnaught aud the gentlemen who 
shudder at the thought of entertaining the questions which he 
suggests, is only a question of degree. th start from the same 
point; both agree that the Bible is inspired ; but Mr. Macnaught 
says that its inspiration only reaches a certain, or rather an 
uncertain, point—whereas his opponents contend that it communi- 
cates absolute infallibity to the whole Bible. It is obviously 
absurd to infer the infallibility of the Bible from its. 
and then to prove its inspiration by the fact of its infallibility ; 
and, indeed, the latter is impossible, because, for an enormous pro- 
portion of the statements which it contains, the Bible is the sole 
authority. It would be impossible, for example, to = hg by any 
collateral evidence the truth of the historical part of the Book of 
Genesis; and it must therefore be contended that the historical part 
of the Book of Genesis is absolutely and infallibly true, because 
it is part of the Bible, which is inspired. The infallibility of the 
Bible is therefore only a consequence of its inspiration. We 
express no opinion at present as to the truth of the consequence, 
but we say merely that it is not an obvious consequence. It is 
something that oe proof and explanation, and this proof 
and explanation the Liverpool Clerical Society seems to 
think it impious to ask for. The Articles contain no 
doctrine on the subject—many divines of eminent authority 
have denied the conse diiron, B- a certain class of the clergy 
of the present day will not be satisfied, unless you agree not 
only in their doctrines, but in all the consequences which they 
engraft upon them. “We will not,” they say, “we cannot, 
balove that you have any faith in the inspiration of Scripture, 
unless you look at the subject in exactly the same point of view 
that we do. We shall take no notice of your belief that God 
caused the Bible to be written in order to convey to mankind 
a revelation, unless you believe that, in order to effect that pur- 
pose, it pleased God to communicate absolute infallibility upon 
all subjects to the writers.” Of the innumerable reflections which 
such opinions, professed and implied in numberless ways, suggest, 
we will only notice one. Does not such a doctrine as this spring 
from the very same yearning after some visible, external, con- 
clusive authority from which there is to be no appeal—which is 
to put down all questioning, all difference of opinion, all inquiry, 
pe therefore all progress—with which the very persons 
who generally hold this view of the Bible are in the habit 
of taunting the Roman Catholics? Does it not seek to 
substitute the Bible, instead of the Church, for God? Is it 
not the expedient of minds which feel themselves incapable 
of resolving the questions which agitate the thoughts of men, and 
are fatally eager to substitute for a reasonable service the sic 
volo sic jubeo of a despotism P 

We purposely abstain from going into the discussion of the 

rsonal questions connected with the ponents at Liverpool. 

he complaints which Mr. Macnaught makes of the conduct 
towards him of Dr. McNeile and of Mr. Jones, are matters upon 
which it would of course be improper to offer any opinion upon 
an ex-parte statement; but, for the credit of the profession, 1t is 
to be hoped that the persons interested will repudiate or retract 
the monstrous absurdities which Mr. Macnaught reports as theirs. 
We should be very unwilling to believe that a clergyman of high 
character actually asserted that “there was no logical resting- 
place between verbal inspiration and atheism,” or that a clergy- 
man of any character at all could say that “ he would not stoop 
to pick up a Bible which might be at his feet, unless he thought 
it was the infallible Word of God.” We would also suggest to 
the Liverpool Clergy the propriety of adopting the ordinary 
language of gentlemen of the nineteenth century, instead of 
always calling each other “brothers.” There is something 
irresistibly absurd in the notion of a man’s bewailing the fact 
that “his dear friend and brother, Mr. Macnaught, was 
preaching Antichrist.” 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY ADJOURNED. 


graye off, tiding over, and hanging up, are three stages 
\) of one and the same process—a process in which the pro- 
ficiency of the British Pariiament, whatever may be its other 
shortcomings, must, wet the most ardent lovers of despotic 
institutions, be pronoun unquestionable. The House of 
Commons had a grand opportunity of showing this accom- 
plishment on Friday week ; and it availed itself of it, though by 
a narrow majority, by relegating the National Gallery to the 


— 
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. 2 s . time the Society held its meetings at the residences of the 

Ss members; but as it subsequently increased in numbers, it en- 

. gaged a room for the poems of its meetings, and drew up the 

. Se rules to which we have referred, which are dated 3rd December, 

=— 1855. The rules, therefore, were drawn up eleven months after 
Mr. Macnaught’s opinions upon the subject of inspiration had 
= a become known to the Society, and about fifteen or sixteen . 
oe ; months wees between the reading of the > and the pro- 

_ =a ceedings which terminated in his expulsion. In April, 1856, 

= See Mr. Macnaught used some expressions in a discussion respecting 

om E 
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fostering bosom of another Commission—another and another, 
and still another. Yet we do not complain of the step thus 
taken. We will even go so far as to say that it was perhaps the 
only thing possible to be done with a question—certainly of no 
small moment—which Ministerial management had contrived to 
throw to the fag end of the fourth session of a bored and puzzled 
Parliament. 
We have so recently expressed our opinion upon the main 
uestion that we need scarcely recapitulate it at length. We 
ive given no pledge to Kensington Gore, neither are we 
desperately at war with it. We see great advantages in the 
Kensington Palace Jocale, if a tabula rasa could be made of some 
half hundred existing difficulties ; but at the same time we in no 
way expect to compass that tabula rasa. For our own part, we 
suggested the inner circle of the Regent’s Park, and we still 
adhere to the intrinsic advantages of that commanding site ; but 
we do not for an instant wish to deny the difficulties which 
must accompany the arrangement, at least at starting. Finally, 
we cannot conceal our vexation that a position so accessible, and 
so grand in itself, as that of the actual National Gallery, has, 
like Ceser’s wife, turned out not to be unquestioned or 
unquestionable. We are no lovers of chopping and changing for 
chopping and changing’s sake. We are convinced that the 
minor difficulty of a barrack at the back—itself backed, though 
in another sense, by the Horse Guards—need not take the 
Executive any longer time to surmount than is required to 
propose and the estimate requisite for a new barrack ; 
and a barrack is easily shifted, while a picture gallery, as we all 
by this time know, is most difficult to move. With the barrack 
site thrown in, it is too much to say that a new National Gallery 
cannot be built on that spot—it is an absurdity to deny that the 
— demands an important public building—and it is rank 
barism to allow the possession of it to slip into the hands 
of a joint-stock hotel company. But the preservation of the 
— of course overrules these and all other considerations. 

e quoted one of the highest authorities in Europe to prove the 
deterioration which they are now suffering; while we have Lord 
Elcho’s own scheme of plate-glass to bear out the same inference. 
All this may be, of course, vague fear, but it is not very likely 
that this should be the case. At all events, the question has 
been started, and it must be solved before the last hope of averting 
the removal can be abandoned. 

So far as Kensington Palace is concerned, the adoption of 
this site would, as we lately pointed out, involve an entire re- 
volutionizing of the existing arrangements of the beautiful plea- 
sure-grounds—necessitating, probably, the cutting them up by a 
line of high road from east to west, which must be followed by 
the same treatment of Hyde Park. When we first drew atten- 
tion to this fact—obvious enough in itself--we stood alone in 
what the believers in the Times probably thought a mauvaise 
plaisanterie. Since then, however, the same argument has been 
80 convincingly pressed by two Chancellors of the Exchequer, past 
and present—differing in nationality, in temperament, and in 
eloquence, as widely as Sir Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Disracli— 
that we feel ourselves exonerated from urging the point an 
further; while they proceeded to press, what we did not dwell 
upon, the inconvenience of sweeping away the Palace itself. 

e Kensington Palace case, in short, runs thus :—Given, Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park, minus Palace, minus Serpen- 
tine, minus traditionary associations, minus the rights of pedes- 
trianism, to prove its adaptability as the site of the National 
Gallery. Kensington Gore, on the other hand, suffers by the 
measure adopted a very few years back, which allowed the houses 
of Prince’s Gate to be run up, instead of securing the whole 
area towards the extension of public and garden ground. We 
venture to assert that, if this oversight had not been committed, 
the dispute as to the applicability of this site would have as- 
sumed a very different complexion. We equally nt that 
this consideration has lamentably embarrassed the whole affair. 
At the same time, we must strongly protest against the use of 
such unfair arguments on the other side as the branding by the 
opprobious names of “swamp” and “marsh” a tract of ground 
which, as Sir Cornewall Lewis neatly pointed out, was proverbial 
forits salubrity, and as such, was selected out of the entire environs 
of London for the site of the Consumption Hospital. Paren- 
thetically, we may just ask whether the acknowledged goodness 
of the soil may not have its effect on the permanent preservation 
of the pictures P 

In fact, the whole complication is only the result of a vicious 
system coming rapidly to a head. London has been built at hap- 
hazard—good sites have been overlaid with inferior public 
buildings—still better sites have been hopelessly obliterated by 
private house-speculations—till at last it is literally a problem 
which perplexes successive Administrations to find a spot whereon 
to plant a picture gallery in the largest city of the world. If the 

porary check which the House of Commons gave to the move- 
ment the other night tends to bring home this fact, it will have 
een a fortunate event for the art of all future days. No party 
will have any right to complain of the result. It is clear that, 
at present, public opinion is so balanced between competing 
sites that the adoption of any one of them would be an unpopular 
- What is really asked for is time for the public seriously 
generally to consider and digest a matter which has hitherto 
Deen a topic mainly of the closet ; and this demand, so reasonable 
in itself, ought to be displeasing neither to the advocates, on 


the one hand, of the Gore or the Palace, nor, on the other, to 
the outstanding section who incline towards Trafalgar-square, 
Pall Mall, or Regent’s Park. The stone of Metropolitan Improve- 
ment has at last been fairly set rolling, and it will roll. And itis 
better to wait a little, and allow the National Gallery question to 
take its place as an important element of a great system of 
artistic and sanitary reconstruction, than, by pressing it on now, 
to convert it into another item in that catalogue of isolated fits 
re o—_ which hitherto comprehend the architectural history of 
ndon. 

We have, it will be seen, abstained from alluding to the second 
element of Lord Elcho’s scheme—the disintegration of the 
British Museum. We do not underrate the importance of the 
question, but we see so many, so grave, and so conflicting 
considerations of all kinds involved in it, that we refuse to treat 
it as a rider to an inquiry of which the real basis, after all, 
is the chemical influence of coal smoke upon oil paint. It is 
indisputable that, of all collections, a picture gallery best bears 
being isolated from the remaining branches of a national museum 
—better, perhaps, even than the Ceshes and yet we all know that 
the Imperial Library of Paris stands at a considerable distance 
from the Louvre. 

We conclude, then, with three postulates : 1. That the alteration 
must, in some form, provide for the Annual Exhibition of 
Modern Pictures. 2. That the site of Trafalgar-square must 
not be abandoned to private speculators. 3. That the reserved 
area at Kensington Core must, under no condition, be made 
money of for building purposes, but be kept as garden ground, 
except so far as it may be needed for public edifices. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


A YOUNG debutante who comes before us heralded by a fa- 

vourable prestige, and with somewhat of a romantic history 
attached to her name, could not well appear under more favour- 
able auspices; and when she enjoys the further advantage of 
making her débu¢ in an opera new to the audience, she has un- 
usual facilities for achieving any triumph within the scope of her 
natural and acquired pro by appearing in a new part, all 
comparisons between herself and other avéis/es ave rendered im- 
possible. She interprets, in conformity with her own ideas, the 
character she has to personate, and provides us thereby with a 
standard by which to judge all who may hereafter give their 
7 versions of the part, or attempt to imitate her rendering 
of it. 

These remarks apply, of course, to Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s 
performance of the Traviata. It would obviously have been 
unsafe to pronounce upon her merits after having seen her in 
that opera alone. In order to judge her rightly, it was neces- 
sary to put her to a more severe test—to see how she would 
acquit herself in an opera with which we were familiar, and how 
she would stand the comparison which would infallibly be made 
between herself and those who had already illustrated with un- 
doubted success the character assigned to her. So accustomed 
have we been to associate Mademoiselle Piccolomini with the 
Violetta of Verdi's opera, that it was not easy to believe she 
could possibly fill any other part so well; yet, in both the lighter 
and the more melancholy passages of the Zraviata, we had 
had such glimpses of comic and tragic power as might reasonably 
have led us to expect that she would touch our hearts and charm 
our fancies in other characters. All doubts on this point were, 
however, at once set at rest by her performance last week. All| 
who witnessed her acting in the Figlia del Reggimento will allow 
that although, as needs her voice, she has been surpassed by 
other vocalists, she threw a e and an archness—a gaicty, 
simplicity, and freshness—into her impersonation of Maria, which 
it would be scarcely possible to exccl. She has given to the cha- 
racter a rendering peculiarly her own. In her sauciest, merriest 
moments, when she confesses that she does the regiment honour by 
belonging to it, and with childish pride exults in having been made 
vivandieére, she never, in her slightest action or gesture, lets her 
audience forget that she was born a lady ; while she always seems 
instinctively to feel that therein lies the secret of her power over 
the brave Decimo. Nothing could be more charming than the 
half-proud, half-coquettish way in which she turned to the soldiers 
while she was singing the favourite air of ‘Ciascun lo dice ;” 
and though, perha s, had the audience only heard the song. 
instead of seeing the singer also, they would have been content 
with applauding at the end, we cannot wonder that, under the 
influence of both senses, they enthusiastically demanded an encore. 
How pretty, too, was her little tripping march across the stage! 
With what a spirited air she stamped one foot, and then the other, 
upon the ground, looking the while as contented and pleased as 
though no lot on earth could be happier than hers! Almost touch- 
ing in its childlike naiveté and archness was the manner in which 
she related her history to Tonio, and the playful delight she 
showed in his mystification, when, in answer to his questions as 
to who such and such a soldier was, she replied, “ ea é mio 
padre,” and, after she had sufficiently puzzled him, explained it 
all by saying, “Il reggimento é il mio padre adoptivo.” Not 
less lightfal in its charming candour, simplicity, and freedgm 
from conventionality, was the joy she manifested when she found 
that she was loved by Tonio—playing with her feelings as a 
child with a new plaything, yet, in her confessions of the 
change which had taken place in her since the day he had saved 
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her life, showing herself a true woman. When her aunt comes 
to take her away, and she has to bid farewell to her “ fathers,” 
the same blending of the characteristics of different ages is 
still visible—her grief, with all its passion and reality, being 
as much the sorrow that a petted child would show on being 
taken away from its home, as that which a loving woman would 
feel on bidding farewell to the scenes and friends of her happy 
childhood. 

It was, however, in the second act,—when Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini had put off her vivandiére’s attire, and assumed the 
dress of a fashionable lady—that she most showed her power and 
originality of conception. The impetuous, determined way in 
which she tells Salpezio that, if they kill her for it, she will not 
marry the Duke, exclaiming, “ Hanno un bel dir, Non ve faremo 
niente”—and then, warned by Salpezio of the approach of the 
Marchioness, suddenly forgets her sorrow in her amusement at 
the grande toilette of her aunt—all this was as pretty, graceful, 
and natural an exhibition, and as entirely in keeping with her con- 
ception of the character, as it would be possible to imagine. Into 
the well-known singing lesson she did not introduce the florid 
ornaments with which vocalists generally love to embellish it— 
indeed, had she done so, they would scarcely have been noticed 
by the audience, who were too intent upon her acting to have 
much attention left for her singing. Throughout this scene, 
nothing can be more perfect than he gesticulation. Nothing 
can be happier than the little fits of innocent malice in which she 
indulges herself, mimicking her aunt’s grand air, and outdoing 
her teacher in her exaggerated style of singing—enduring for a 
time the tiresomeness of the lesson with the utmost good humour 
—solacing herself behind her aunt’s chair with a little stolen 
military march during the symphonies—crushing the sheets of 
music the while between her hands, and then returning to her 
stupid task—until at last, losing all patience, she tears the song 
to pieces, throws it upon the ground, and, to the horror and dis- 
gust of the Marchioness, repays herself for all that has gone 
before by breaking out into the old familiar “ Rataplan,” and 
marching up and down in time to the air. All her buoyancy of 
spirit then returns—she is the dear little vivandiére once more. 

ut her gaiety disappears when she is left alone to reflect upon 
the marriage in store for her. The depression, however, lasts 
only a moment, for, hearing martial music in the streets, she rushes 
to the window, and at sight of her old friends, ail her sorrows 
again fly away, and with a gesture impressive by its truth, she 
cries out, “ Evviva L’Italia, e i prodi guerrier.” In her inter- 
view with the soldiers and with Tonio, she shows that her new 
fortunes have not changed her character, but that her heart is 
with them still; and when, in touching accents, she tells the 
Marchioness what cause she has to love them, the Signora 
Zia — have had a hard heart indeed to be deaf to such an 
appeal. 

We have hitherto chiefly dwelt upon Mademoiselle Piccolo- 
mini’s acting, because it is in that she is chiefly successful. Asa 
vocalist, pleasing and delightful though she be, especially in 

assages which require either force or pathos, she has much to 

earn. Her intonation at times is ——* defective, and she 
cannot manage, as easily as we could wish, the gradations from 
the higher to the lower notes, or vice versd. Practice and perse- 
verance will, however, doubtless go a great way towards improvin 
her organ, and bringing her singing more nearly to a level with 
her acting. 

Tt remains for us to mention that Calzolari’s singing of Tonio 
was most excellent. In one paw he introduced a new embel- 
lishment, not more remarkable for its intricacy than for the ease, 
delicacy, and precision with which he mastered it. Belletti 
acquitted himself admirably as Salpezio, not only singing the 

art capitally, but showing a large amount of comic power in 

is treatment of the character, and of the bye play which accom- 
panied it. But to return to Mademoiselle Piccolomini. There is 
no doubt that she has now fairly earned a reputation. The 
plaudits she has received on every night of her appearance are 
a sufficient guarantee of the fact; and though it is easier to 
gain a high place in public estimation than to retain it, we can- 
not but hope that, by judicious and unceasing improvement of 
the talents with which she has been endowed, she may more 
than maintain the high rank which has been assigned to her, 
both in Italy and England. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


| xe an opera that gives scope for passionate acting, the power 
of Grisi would not fail to enthral her audience even if she 
retained less than she does of the voice that for so many years 
made her the undisputed prima donna of Europe. The Favorita 
of Donizetti is well calculated to bring out her powers. The 
situations are of that intense kind which are so much in vogue 
with the authors of modern librettos, and the mingled devotion 
and despair of the guilty heroine are so forcibly rendered as 
almost to blind us to the faulty taste which could select a subject 
marked by so many repulsive features. The well-known plot of 
La Favorita is, in fact, the type of the modern school of lyrical 
drama. It belongs to the same class as the Traviata, which has 
been glorified by the triumph of Piccolomini, and it is open to at 
least as much objection as has been called forth by that musical 
version of the Dame aux Camelias. Without being prudish on 


the subject, we confess we should be glad to see the operatic 
stage confine itself within the limits of decorum that are com. 
monly observed in the spoken drama, and we cannot help think. 
ing that a sufficient amount of interest might be secured without 
having recourse to the peculiar stimulus of such stories as the 
Favorita, the Traviata, or many others which might be 
named. It is quite certain that the plots whi¢h are too often 
chosen by the authors of operatic librettos are such as the 
boldest modern dramatist would hesitate to introduce into a 

lay which had not the veil of music to cover its objectionable 

eatures. It is not enough with these would-be poets that the 
course of true love never should run smooth—they will not allow 
it even torun pure. A heroine is inadmissible unless she is un- 
worthy, and nothing seems to satisfy their desire for effect but a 
conflict of love and shame, beauty and guilt, which, however 
exciting, is not altogether pleasing to an English audience. itis 
true that there is gencrally a most orthodox amount of poét 
justice, and that the erring prima donna, after anxiously inquir- 
ing of the audience, in the manner of Madame Celeste at the 
Adelphi, where she shall bury her shame, makes a point of ex- 

iating her offences by dying of grief in the face of the audience; 
but if it were only for a change, we should like now and then to 
hear an opera where the principal soprano might be nae to 
escape the degradation which seems of late years to have become 
her settled doom. 


But whatever defects there may be in the construction of the 
story, there is room for nothing but admiration for the taste and 
force with which the principal parts are rendered at the Lyceum. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with the Royal mistress 
and the renegade monk when Grisi and Mario undertake to 
interpret the characters ; and the opera abounds in charming airs 
and effective choruses which would redeem even a Jess attractive 

lot. In the first scene, where the novice Fernando confesses to 
his superior the love with which he is inspired for his unknown 
beauty, Mario displayed much genuine feeling. The passionate 
exclamation, ‘“‘ Padre, io l’amo,” was full of devotion; but in the 
romance in which he pictures the lady’s charms his voice was 
somewhat rugged, and indeed it did not recover all its natural 
mellowness until near the close of the opera. The sunshiny 
scene which depicts the retreat of Leonora, the favourite of the 
king, commences with a mingled dance and chorus, the pleasing 
music of which was led with much spirit by Madame Tagliafico 
in the part of Inez, the principal attendant on Leonora. In the 
midst of this Fernando arrives, in a costume which suits Mario 
decidedly better than thc monkish habiliments in which he first 
appears. The duet that follows between Mario and Grisi is full 
of tenderness, and was as well received as could be expected from 
the chilly audience of the Lyceum at so early a stage of the 
performances. ‘The approach of the king disturbs the interview, 
and brings down the curtain. The second act introduced Gra- 
ziani as the king, who sang the first air with an amount of ex- 
pression and tenderness which promised something better than 
the rather uninteresting representation which he gave of the later 
and more important features of the part. A duet, full of melan- 
choly dejection on the pm of Leonora, is followed by a slight 
divertissement, in which Cerito’s coquettish prancing and gliding 
about the stage was the great attraction. th 
with a dramatic but rather tedious scene, in which the 
Balthasar (very ponderously rendered by Signor Zelger, who is 
a poor substitute for Lablache) denounces the irregular amours 
of the king and the unfortunate Leonora. The third act con- 
tains some of the most effective music of the opera. Fernando 
returns from the wars covered with glory, and begs the hand of 
Leonora from the king, who takes the o unity to relieve 
himself from the embarrassment which she occasioned him; 
and, after conferring on the young soldier the title of marquis, 
he hurries on the marriage while Fernando is still in ignorance 
of the lady’s position, notwithstanding an effort which she 
vusnsioetteliy makes to communicate the secret. The reso- 
lution of the favourite is made known in the air ‘‘O mio Fer- 
nando,” which Grisi with a subdued tenderness worthy 
of her palmiest days. e chorus in which the courtiers 
express their contempt of the dishonoured parvenu was most 
spirited, and the scene which followed Fernando’s discovery 
of his position was so admirably performed and sung that it 
succeeded in thawing the reserve which till then had 
chilled the house. The indignation of Fernando when he breaks 
his sword, end tramples on the order with which the king had 
decorated him, was more forcibly expressed than Mario’s pre- 
vious acting would have led us to expect; and the quintett, 
which is one of the gems of the opera, was given with great 
beauty and discrimination. The final chorus of the act was also 
very effective, and when the curtain fell, the enthusiasm of the 
house at length manifested itself with hearty energy. The last 
act is full of the most powerful dramatic situations, and affords 
scope for much variety of musical effect. The solemn ser- 
vice of the monks, the anguish of Fernando, and the despair of 
Leonora, seeking, under the disguise of a novice, one last inter- 
view with the husband who has rejected her, are clothed in 
music of the most dramatic kind. At length the two meet, an 
the duet which ensues displays the highest qualities of both 
Grisi and Mario. Their full strength was put forth with an 
effort that made one suspect that Ser had purposely subdues 
their energies throughout the opera to add to the force of this 
striking scene. It is long !since we have heard their voices 12 
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such perfection. All the roundness and tone which had been 
somewhat deficient in the earlier of the evening, had now 
come back to them, and the thrill of passion with which the 
monk once more avows his love was equal to any of Mario’s 
happiest efforts. With gentle resignation, the unhappy favourite 
aaieaes the approach of death. The touching notes of the 
dying heroine were beautifully poured forth, and _ elicited evi- 
dent marks of sympathy throughout the house. The mee 
after the conclusion of the piece was enthusiastic ; and r- 
formance, on the whole, was one of the most perfect which 
Mr, Gye has produced during the present season. 


ROSMUNDA. 


of Gibbon may remember the history of Alboin, 
King of the Lombards. He slew Cunimard, the King of the 
Gepidx, and forced Rosamond, the daughter of the murdered 
man, to marry him. After years of successful war, he met his 
fate at the hands of his wife, whom he had insulted by making 
her drink out of the skull of her father, and who persuaded her 
mour, Helmachis, to kill him as he slept. Alfieri, in the 
en of Rosmunda, has taken up the story at this point. 
Helmachis, or Almachilde as he is called, and Rosmunda are 
living in peace and power in the palace of Alboin. Romilda, sup- 
posed to be the daughter of Alboin by a former marriage, is the 
object of her stepmother’s hatred. She is, however, beloved not 
only by Ildovaldo, a Lombard chief, whose passion she returns, 
but by Almachilde himself. Rosmunda detects Almachilde while 
avowing his passion, and concerts with Ildovado the means of 
etting rid of him. They are not, however, successful ; and, at 
fast, he and Ildovado are alike frustrated in their desires and 
hopes by the death of Romilda, who is killed by Rosmunda in a 
fit of ungovernable wrath and hatred. 

It was a great satisfaction to all those who were anxious to see 
the great powers of Madame Ristori appreciated in England, 
that she should appear in a play by Alfieri, and thus show how 
well she can embody the creation of a real poet. Rosmunda is a 
play of very singular construction; for it observes the unities 
more closely, perhaps, than they have ever been observed before 
or since. There are only four characters in the whole drama. 
It requires great skill to arrange a play where so very small 
a number of persons shall suffice to carry on the interest of 
the performance, and where the events that happen to them shall 
happen naturally, and yet not be inadequate to the display of 
passion, and the progress of a regular plot. In Rosmunda, the 
scenery is literally not changed at all, and through five acts we 
look at a staircase in the hallofa palace. The time requisite for 
the action cannot exceed a few hours; and therefore whatever 
 seagge a strict adherence to the unities can give ought to be 

1ere enjoyed in perfection. It is necessary to a drama so 
constructed, that the characters must be of a simple kind, and 
that the exhibition of one phase of character—not the gradual 
development of passion and feeling—should be the object 
of the poet. Accordingly, nothing can be more decided, 
fixed, and simple, than the character of the principal person 
in the drama. Rosmunda is a queenly savage. She is 
not troubled with the stings of conscience which disturb 
the peace of those who have learnt to reflect. She holds 
to her purpose as Clytemnestra does in the Agamemnon, 
without even a thought that she is doing wrong, or a wish to 
do right. Her very cruelty is that of a wild animal, which 
is born to tear its prey in pieces. She geis rid of all that she 
hates by a sort of impulse, which hurries her from murder to 
» murder—not as if murder were a crime, requiring either resolu- 
tion or repentance, but as the most obvious resource of a strong 
will thwarted in its designs. We must not forget, in admiring 
the acting of Madame Ristori, how much Alfieri has done for any 
one who undertakes the part of Rosmunda, by the felicities of 
diction and skilful touches of feeling which indicate so plainly 
what she is meant to be. Throughout the play, the language 
is strong, nervous, and concise, often highly imaginative, and 
never nyt and in England, where eri is so little read, 
it is like discovering a new poet to hear and see such poetry 
illustrated by such acting. 


When the curtain rises in the first act, Romilda is seen 
praying for the success of the enemies of her stepmother and 
Almachilde. Behind her comes Rosmunda, and watches her 
devotions. The look, attitude, and every gesture of Madame 
Ristori, bespeak the haughty scorn, the contemptuous hatred, 
with which she regards the daughter of the man who has 
wronged her. A dialogue ensues, in which Rosmunda taunts 
her victim with the fruitlessness of her prayers, and tells her 
that she is to be sent on the following day to marry the bar- 
barian king, Alaric. It is the joyful boast of Rosmunda that 
she is not the mother of Romilda, and that the daughter of 
Alboin is delivered as a prey into her hands. As she tells 
Romilda this, the face of the great actress lights up with a 
Savage triumph, and she tortures with mocking insolence the 
sand little girl whom she loathes. She affects to think that 

tomilda must be surprised at her taking so small a vengeance ; 
and with an irony, which is not so much bitter as exulting, she 
bids her be happy with her illustrious husband, who, she tells her, 
equals her father, if not in the greatness of his kingdom, at least 
in his unbridled cruelty. Romilda entreats her stepmother 


rather to kill her than to marry her to Alaric, and Rosmunda 
answers— 
Di morte 

Punisco io qui che in un pavento e abhorro : 

Te, cui non temo, io vo’ punir di vita. 
Words cannot express the manner in which Madame Ristori 
pronounces these insulting lines, nor the burst of fierce pride 
with which, on Romilda saying that, if married, she cannot escape 
by slaying her husband, for she is not Rosmunda, the queen 
replies— 

To ’l sono; e assai men pregio. 

Romilda reminds her that Alboin, in dealing hardly with her’ 
did but use the rights of war, and then Rosmunda asks whether 
the rights of war permitted Alboin to make the daughter drink 
out of the skull of the father. She describes the horrible banquet 
and the loathsome draught offered to her. This is exactly a 
speech suited to elicit the great powers of Madame Ristori, and 
nothing can be finer than the mode in which she imitates the 
gestures of the drunken king, and shudders at the recollection 
of the scene. Then, overpowered and infuriated by the horrors 
she recalls, she turns to Romilda, and asks her whether any 
vengeance can be too at for such an outrage. ‘‘ Go,” she 
says, “and be ready to } sat to-morrow. I command it ;” and 
she pronounces, after a pause, the words “l'impongo,” as if she 
were uttering the voice of an irreversible fate. 

In the latter part of the first act, and in the few scenes where 
she appears in the three following acts, Rosmunda is occupied in 
tracing the perfidy of Almachilde, and in plotting her revenge. 
The finest passage is one in which Rosmunda denounces Alma- 
childe to his face, after her doubt has been turned into certainty. 
They are left alone, and she turns to him, beginning —‘* Perfido, 
infame, disleal, spergiuro.” Madame Ristori advances as she 
utters these words, and eyes Almachilde as if she were planting 
these epithets like so many daggers in hisheart. In the fifth act, 
Rosmunda has arrived at the hour of her triumph. While Alma- 
childe and Idovaldo contend in the field, she holds a dialogue with 
Romilda, and ironically congratulates her on the glorious position 
she occupies as the prize of valour, making, like a second Helen, 
rivers of blood flow for her sake ; but at the same time, Rosmunda 
cannot conceal that she feels real envy,as well as hatred, at one who 
is loved, while she herself is hated and forsaken. The rivals appear 
after a combat, which does not seem to have led to any result, 
and Rosmunda glories over them both. She half carries, half 
forces the trembling Romilda up the staircase, and standing 
on the platform at the top, she draws a dagger, and threatens to 
bury it in the breast of their mistress if both the lovers do 
not obey her orders. They are awed into submission, but in 
vain—her unappeasable hatred longs for a victim, and she stabs 
Romilda to the heart. Ildovaldo kills himself; and Almachilde 
is told by the queen, as the curtain falls, that she swears to com- 
plete her vengeance on him. The whole of this is given with 
wonderful power by Madame Ristori. She seems so strong, so 
fierce, such a glorious savage, that we are not surprised to see 
Romilda quiver in her grasp, and the armed warriors obey her. 
The look of exulting pride with which, on receiving their sub- 
mission, she exclaims “ Io son qui dunque ancor regina,” is one 
which seems to gather up and express the whole character of 
Rosmunda. 

It is the characteristic of Madame Ristori’s acting that she 
unites passionate impulse with the most finished and careful ren- 
dering of details. Perhaps the latter excellence slightly predo- 
minates, and we are apt to forget the character represented in 
the artist who gives the representation. The most attentive 
observer might watch Madame Ristori’s Rosmunda, time after 
time, without coming to the end of all the subtle devices of her 
art. Every word, every look, is the result of the most elaborate 
study, and every sentence is made to give scope for the most 
varied changes of look and emphasis. From one end of the play 
to the other, she never misses a point, or fails to do exactly the 
best thing that could be done. Her dress itself, with its admi- 
rably-selected contrast and balance of colours, shows how 
thoroughly she enters into her part. The most —s minutie, 
the plaited bands of her dark drooping hair, the jewels 
that wae off her beautiful hands, the embroidered slipper that 
gives the form of her eful foot, bespeak a mind that can 
make the most of the gifts of nature. And nature has seldom 
been so lavish, and has rarely endowed a tragedienne with so 
perfect a profile, with such an erect and rounded figure, and 
such a rich and flexible voice. The by-play is perfectly exhaust- 
less—the toss of the well-set head, the closing of the eyes in the 
fixity of resolve, the glare and the rapid glances of passion. 
When she despatches those whom she wishes off the stage, she 
seems to electrify them into submission, and without effort 
exercises a power which appears as much physical as moral. 
She has a peculiar way of walking up to a person with 
whom she is conversing, when, with the fall of each mea- 
sured step, she seems to bring, destruction and vengeance 
one point nearer to him. So complete is her pret orgy a 
mastery of the poetry of motion, that she is careless how 
great a breadth of the stage she has to traverse, and never 
retires from the audience in order to curtail the effort she is to 
make. In one quality alone she is, not deficient, but surp issable 
and surpassed. Perfect mistress of her art. skilled in declama- 
tion, and in all that should acco:npany ant aid declamation, she 
is yet never very intense in feeling. She has not ia any great 
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degree what Goethe calls the demonic power—that undefinable 
element in character which fascinates and subdues, and pleases 
while it terrifies the minds of men. But taken altogether, we 
may be sure that she is one of the greatest actresses, one of the 
most poetical interpreters of poetry, that the world has ever 
seen. Every succeeding representation only heightens the 
effect she has produced, and of all the pieces she has hitherto 
given, Rosmunda is much the finest. It remains to be seen 
whether Mirrha will eclipse it. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


= the novelty attending the concerts given at the 
Crystal Palace has long since passed away, we are glad to 
perceive that these delightful entertainments have lost none of 
their attractions for the public. We are also well pleased to see 
that, instead of there being any falling off in the quality of the 
music to which, week after dm § we are invited to listen, the 
same high standard is still maintained; and it even seemed to 
us that the concert given yesterday week was in all respects the 
best we had heard. Perhaps, however, the loveliness of the da 
was no small ingredient in the enjoyment we experienced ; for it 
would have been scarcely possible to be discontented with any 
music whatever, if only tolerably performed, whilst such a glorious 
sun was shining in the most beautiful of summer skies, and whilst 
the zephyrs which every now and then found their way into 
the palace brought with them all the sweetest odours of the 
garden outside. The awning which the directors have caused 
to be spread over the lateral courts was sometimes, indeed, 
an insuflicient protection from the sunbeams; but, if any dis- 
comfort was experienced it was certainly borne most patiently 
and good-humouredly. The courts appear to be resorted to 
more and more every week, and not without good reason, for 
even in some of the more distant ones the music is heard at 
least to as much advantage as in situations nearer to the 
orchestra, while they are cooler and less crowded than the concert 
hall itself. 

The programme was, as we have already hinted, excellent. It 
commenced with an overture by Beethoven, for whose works 
M. Costa seems to have an especial predilection. Difficult as 
it would be to pronounee which is the chef d’euvre among 
Beethoven’s works of this class, we can scarcely be wrong in 
asserting that the overture to Coriolanus is the finest of the 
dramatic and pictorial kind which he ever composed. While 
listening to it, the mind involuntarily calls up a set of hiero- 
glyphics which the music seems to interpret, even though it 

e in reality the originator of them. Yet we doubt whether 
any one hearing it for the first time would not be startled 
by its close; for just when it has carried us complete] 
out of this world—just when we are preparing to follow it still 
further on its upward journey—it suddenly ceases, and, in its 
dying fall, leaves us bewilderedandamazed. After the overture, 
the audience were delighted by the trio from Marguerite d’ Anjou, 
** Pensa e guarda,” sung by Graziani, Tagliafico,and Formes, with 
great energy and spirit. ‘The famousscena from Der Freischiitz, 
“Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” was allotted to Mademoiselle 
Rosa Devries, who sang some parts of it very sweetly—her voice 
being far more effective in the pathetic and piano passages than 
in those which require more physical force and nerve than she 
possesses. She also indulged rather too freely in embroidery, 
and some of her fioriture were more novel than elegant ; nor 
did she seem, especially on one occasion, as if she were certain of 
her ability to master them. Rossini’s duet, ‘‘ No Matilde, non mor- 
rai,” from Mathilde de Shabran, was sung toperfection by Madame 
Bosio and Mademoiselle Marai—both as regards the final move- 
ment, in which the tempo is taken so rapidly that none but finished 
vocalists ought ever to attempt it, and in the “vanne o caro,” 
which depends so much upon expression for its beauty. Eve 
note in the more brilliant passages was given with the most deli- 
cate precision and distinctness, and a touching pathos was im- 
parted to the andante movement by the lingering prolongation 
with which the last few notes of each separate phrase were 
marked. ‘ Oh, who will o’er the downs so free ?” one of Purcell’s 
best part songs, was next on the list, and, as usual with the 
madrigals which have been given at these concerts, it was unani- 
mously encored. Songs of this description are peculiarly English 
in their character, and as such they never appeal to us in vain. 
We therefore regret that a pleasure we appreciate so highly 
should be doled out to us in such smail measure, and that one 
specimen at each concert should be all that we are permitted to 
enjoy. ‘Oh cara immagine,” one of the most charming of 
Mozart’s airs, followed next, and was exquisitely given by 
Gardoni, whom this style of song seems especially to suit. Madame 
Grisi and Madame Didiée almost surpassed themselves in the 
duetto, “‘Eh ben, per mia memoria”— Madame Grisi luxuriating 
in all kinds of exquisite little embellishments, which it was 
difficult to believe were not invented on the spur of the moment, 
and Madame Didiée bringing to bear upon her part all the 
resources of her magnificent voice. ‘The impressions of pleasure 
produced upon the audience by this beautiful morceau were not 
diminished by the way in which Madame Bosio, with Mario, 
Polonini, and Formes executed the well-known quartet, “A te 
O cara,” from I Puritani, which was almost boisterously 
encored. 

The second part began with Rossini’s overture to the 


Siege Corinth, which the orchestra performed with all 
the dash, life, and spirit which characterize the composition. 
Madame Bosio ¢hen executed an aria—or rather, variations upon 
a polka—by Alary, with the utmost grace, ease, and playfulness, 
She was unanimously encored, as were also Grisi and Mario for 
their perfect singing of the duet, “Tornami a dir”—infusi 
an inimitable grace, playfulness, and delicious melancholy into 
the exquisite melody. In very different style was the song 
which followed, “Non pid andrai,” allotted to Herr Formes, 
for whom one might suppose the air had been originally 
composed, so beautifully adapted is it to his voice, and so com- 
pletely does he enter into the spirit of it. The terzetto, “ Pro- 
tegga il giusto cielo,” from Don Giovanni, sung by Mademoiselle 
Devries, Mademoiselle Marai, and Signor Gardoni, was eagerly 
encored—as was also the “Son leggiero,” sung by Madame 
Didiée with the graceful nonchalance that best suits the aria. 
The prayer and chorus, ‘‘ Nume del ciel,” from Masaniello, con- 
cluded a performance which may justly be pronounced not onl 
the most brilliant of the series, but as excellent a concert as it 
would be possible to hear, either in England or on the Continent. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ATERIALISM—coarse, sensual, degrading materialism—is 
the plague-spot on the mind of France. every depart- 
ment and manifestation of French thought, we find the foot- 
prints of this fatal tendency. The stage, the studio, the 
printing-press, vomit forth, each in its turn, a fetid tide of 
a which poison the intellectual > and corrupt 
and corrode every healthy principle of moral life. Hence those 
chronic eruptions of the social voleano which are the bane of 
need liberty, by furnishing the only plausible pretext for 
mperial despotism. Look at the plays which have had the 
greatest vogue, and the books which have uniformly the largest 
sale. Any one even moderately conversant with the subject 
will not hesitate to point to that drame et littérature aux 
camelias, as it has been aptly styled—for odour is a flower’s 
soul, and this the camelia lacks—a literature which panders 
to the lowest appetites in our nature, by portraying the 
orgies of boudoirs, which are not the less impure because laces 
and satins decorate their inmates. It was held by the heathen 
world—such, at least, we believe to be the philosophy of fabled 
metamorphoses—that when any passion ran riot to excess, its 
victim changed his nature, and became a brute beast. Surely it 
were well that the characters in the foul literature to which 
we allude should do the like; for, of the two souls which 
Augustine gives the body—the soul proper and the body’s soul 
—it is to the latter only that these writers make their appeal. 
They seem to consider man as a creature exposed to the ungo- 
vernable impulses of mere animal instinct, subject to no direction 
enn the mere accidents of circumstance, or the vagaries of the 
ot. 
, Entertaining these sentiments as to the general tone of the 
most popular productions of modern French literature, we note 
with especial satisfaction any effort in a higher and nobler 
direction—anything which may render audible the sursum corda 
of an elevating, spiritualising literature, amid the turbulence 
of intoxicated passions. Indeed, the very spirit which breathes 
in such works does but corroborate our views as to the nature and 
existence of the coarser sort. The strains of sadness which 
so often break forth from their writers, as if the melancholy of* 
Pascal had infected their minds, seem to witness to a painful 
consciousness of the fearful odds against which they have to 
contend in doing battle for the good and the true. The feeling 
seems to be so acute and so poignant as to drive them at times to 
forget that some may yet be left who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal. And if any one of more hopeful temperament were 
to call their attention to the rapid sale which attended such 
works as Jules Simon’s Devoir and La Religion Naturelle, and 
others not less hallowed by loftiness of aim and earnestness of 
purpose, they would probably read in such facts a confirmation 
of their fears—alleging that this large demand for the medicine 
proved the extent and virulence of the malady rather than the 
paucity of the minds diseased. 

Such are the reflections which have been forced upon us by 
the perusal of a work now before us, which we warmly recommend 
to the notice of all who take an interest in the solution of those 
problems which so largely involve man’s happiness here, and his 
destinies hereafter. ‘The Hssay on Providence is a small and 
very unpretending book. The thoughts it contains are deep, but 
not more deep than clear, and on their surface are to be seen, as 
in a mirror, the reflection of a heaven above. The great evil of 
the present day—the source to which all moral disorders, all the 
fierce conflicts of reason and faith, are to be traced—M. Bersot 
believes to be this, that amid the bewildering din and distractions 
of the outer world, which are now havea home to our very 
hearths by the immense extension of the press, the railway, 
and the telegraph, the calm of the inner life is destroyed. 


* Essai sur la Providence. Par Ernest Bersot. Paris: Durand. 
London: Nutt. 
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Meditation, reflection, self-examination—all those exercises, 
in short, which impart vigour and elasticity to the thews 
and sinews of our moral and spiritual life—have ceased to be 
matters of personal experience to individuals. A conventional 
phraseology keeps their memory alive—they are the trite theme 
of the pulpit—but in the pulpit they remain. Presently an hour 
of trial arrives—or, as a : po writer styles it, un grand ennui 
saisit le cewr. Vast and vexed questions, which had formerly 
been elbowed aside with impatience and flippancy, come thronging 
in upon the mind, and wi// make themselves heard. The Gallio 
who had cared for none of these things now discovers his mistake. 
He looks in vain for the weapons with which he may ward off 
the assaults of doubt—he knows not how to discern any vestiges 
of order and harmony amid the strife that he sees around him, 
and the disorder he feels within. It is for the behoof of such as 
these that M. Bersot wrote, and that he wrote not in vain may be 
seen from the reception which his book has met with. The attri- 
butes, the providence and prescience of God—the traces of a 
Divine order in the natural and moral world—the plans, the laws, 
and beauties of the creation—the existence of evil in all its shapes, 
disorder, vice, and sorrow—the curses of superstition, the blind- 
ness of atheism—such are the themes which are here handled 
with a thoughtfulness, an erudition (we especially allude to the 
discussion on the theology of heathendom), and an eloquence 
which place the writer among the choicest spirits of his time. 

A new History of the Life and Adventures of Columbus,* 
by M. Roselly de Lorgues, has just made its appearance. Its 
a is, on the one hand, a matter of too great moment to 

passed over in silence, while, on the other d, its merits, 
its defects, and its dimensions, are all on too large a 
scale to admit of our disposing of it in the brief space we can 
here assign to it. Accordingly, we propose recurring to it 
at no distant period, in greater deta. It is certainly 
somewhat singular that a biography proper of Columbus 
has never yet been written—so, at least, asserts M. de 
pager by a European or a Roman Catholic. Cer- 

inly, in this last aspect, M. de Lorgues is a “man all square.” 
The extent to which his ultramontanist tendencies have 
carried him is perfectly laughable. Pious intolerance could 
no further go. Those horrid Protestants, Washington Irving 
and Humboldt, come in for many a peppery philippic. To judge 
from numerous indications in the volume a us, we shrewdly 
suspect that if Columbus does not mind what he is about, the 
Holy See will ere long make a saint of him—a proceeding which 
may not be very acceptable to the high-souled mariner, if he be 
at all particular as to the company he keeps. Banter apart, we 
submit that M. Roselly de Lorgue’s veneration for the saintly 
eharacter of Columbus sometimes carries him to the verge of 
blasphemy. We can picture to ourselves the horror and indig- 


_ nation with which that great man would have been filled, could 


he have foreseen the fulsome extravagance with which his 
peasy her so unctuously bedaubs his memory. This protest 
, let us hasten to add that M. de Lorgues’ work is founded 

on the examination of original documents in the archives of 
Genoa, Rome, and Spain. And further, before it was in type, 
it was honoured by the subscription of the Pope, the Empress 
Eugenie—whom the author’s adulation at the end of the volume 
places in a most ludicrous light—the King of Sardinia, twenty- 
three cardinals, twenty-six archbishops and bishops, &c. &c.—a 
tribute of approbation all the more impartial as not more than 
one or two of them probably had seen the manuscript, so that 
the remainder must have been perfectly free from any sort of bias. 
Since the publication of the Avenir Politique de l’ Angleterre, 
our enentey ben become the subject of another very remarkable 
work,t which may be called in some de complementary to 
the essay by M. de Montalembert. M. Charles Seesmud takes 
leave of the history of England at the Peace of Paris in 1763— 
the period when Great Britain, as he believes, reached that 
apogee of relative power which secures a nation’s preponderance 
in the great synod of the world. Having set out with the pur- 
pose of discovering the causes of England’s greatness, he felt that 
when this period was reached, his object was gained—he must 
leave it to others to track the vicissitudes through which that 
greatness has passed. For himself, he can only state that he dis- 
cerns no symptoms of decline in a nation which he looks upon as 
the foremost of the world, and worthy indeed to retain her grasp 
of a sceptre which upholds the dignity and the liberty of man. 
It will be seen that, of the two inquiries—how did England win her 
greatness, and, how does she keep it? —M. Gouraud only attempts 
to answer the first. Two methods of treatment presented them- 
selves for his selection—one essentially didactic, and dealing wth 
the events in the life of England as a series of texts for disqui- 
sition—the other historical, following up these events in their 
order of succession, and unfolding the significance of each in 
turn. The Discours sur Tite-Live, and the Discours sur l His- 
toire Universelle, are samples of these two methods. M.Gouraud 
wisely chose the latter as being more profound and less dis- 
cursive. The first book—for the work is divided into three—is 
entitled Les Origines, and follows up the history of England 


* Christophe Colomb. Histoire de sa Vie et de ses Voyages, @aprés des 
documents authentiques tirés d Espagne et d’ Italie. Par de 
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from the invasion of Cesar to the extinction of the Tudors. The 
second book, La Virilité, commences with the advent of the 
Stuarts, and ends with the death of William the Third; and 
the last, Za Prépondérance, carries on the history, as we have 
seen, to the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War. When a 
foreigner goes out of his way to extol the public virtues which 
have made England dear to all her sons, and when the praise he 
lavishly bestows bears palpable marks of being frank, genuine 
and sincere, the least we can do is to tender him, wit equal 
frankness, the admission of the honest pride we have felt in 
reading a book which does so much it to the sagacity and 
research of its author. We trust we shall soon hear of its 
being translated into English. 

In connexion with this work, we may mention two or three 
other publications which have recently appeared in France, and 
which deal more or less may Ve men and things as they 
were, or as they are, in England. Take, for example, the 
— at Home, a very lively and entertaining book by 
M. Francis Wey*—one of the most eminent living writers on the 
philology of the French language. It is not often we find our- 
selves so kindly judged, or our eccentricities, which are man, 
and great, so leniently and good-humouredly dealt with. We 
were particularly struck with the truth and shrewdness of one 
among many others equally noteworthy:—‘*Ce qui 
différe le plus d’un Anglais dans sa patrie, c’est un Anglais en 
voyage. De ce contraste sont issus des préjugés que l’on perd 
au-dela du détroit.” (p. 66.) There are also some admirable 
reflections on the difference in the fair sex on either side of the 
Channel—French women compensating, by licence after marriage, 
for the scantiness of that liberty which 1s allowed them before. 
Then, again, the analysis of the general impressions to which a 
Frenchman, more than any other foreigner, is liable when he 
sets foot on English ground, appears to us to be singularly 
truthful. (p. 166.) ‘The pains taken in the third chapter 
to explain the various forms of address in use in England, 
whether by speech or letter, will appear ridiculous to any one 
who is not familiar with the marvellous blunders made in these 
matters by Frenchmen, for whose behalf, we should remember, 
M. Wey writes. To sum up, this book is the work of an accom- 
plished gentleman, and well repays perusal. No Englishman, 
we think, can read it without wishing for an opportunity of 
showing hospitality to a foreigner who has carried away with 
him such a grateful recollection of the civilities he met with on 
previous visits. The reader will detect here and there a few 
slips and inaccuracies, such as the statements about the Vernon 
Gallery. They are attributable to the fact, that, in this second 
edition of the Anglais chez Fux, the author has incorporated the 
results of a second visit to England, and has, in fact, made a new 
work of it, omitting, however, in some few cases, to square all 
his facts with the alterations that had taken place subsequently 
to his first séjour in London. 

In the archives of the Ministere des Affaires Etrangéres there 
exists a manuscript of some 700 pages, consisting of the journal 
of M. Hurault Mo Maisse, who was sent on an embassy to 
England by Henri Quatre in the year 1507. and of the 
despatches of M. de Villeroy and the King ith these docu- 
ments before him, M. Prévost-Paradolt set himself to give a 

icture of the Court of Elizabeth, and of the diplomatic passages 
besoenn her and the French monarch during the years 1595 to 
1598. ‘The opening chapters contain a coup-d'eil of the progress 
of events from the declaration of war with Spain, in 1595, up to 
the mission of Hurault de Maisse in 1597. our chapters in the 
middle of the book are devoted to the commerce, the Parliament, 
the religion, and the Court of England, during the reign of 
Queen Bess. We could have wished that M. Prévost-Paradol 
had been less sparing of his quotations from the ambassador's 
journal. It is in these that the interest of the book chiefly con- 
sists, for we cannot say that we have been very favourably 
impressed with the author’s own powers as an historical painter. 
Still, it would be churlish to deny that he has thrown considerable 
light upon an episode of great interest in the relations between 
England and France. e commend the book to the notice of 
Mr. Froude. ; 

The faults of style of which we should be tempted to complain 
in the work last mentioned, are still more glaring in another 
treatise by the same author on the Life and Works of Jonathan 
Swift.t As an analysis or summary of the incidents in the life 
of the author of Gulliver, this essay is not without merit; but 
in profound or philosophical appreciation of his genius and 
character, it is sin “. deficient. It is always interesting, 
however, to watch the aspect assumed, in the eyes of a foreigner, 
by those who have been more than usually famous in the annals 
of one’s own country; and on this ground, were there no other, 
we should call the attention of the reader to the work by our side. 

At the risk of ceparting, in some degree, from the field of 
literature which our monthly résumés are intended to survey, we 
now proceed to speak of a work, written indeed in the French 
ge e, but published out of France—to wit, at the Hague— 
and which must be invaluable to those who are occupied as 
students, or interested as amateurs, in the history of the Dutch 


* Francis Wey. Les is chez Eux. Paris: ee 1856. 
+ Elizabeth et Henri IV. Par M. Prévost-Paradol. : Durand. 
London: Nutt. 1856. 
t Jonathan Swift: sa Vie et ses Ouvrages. Par M. Prévost-Paradol. 
Paris: Durand. : Nutt. 1856. 
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school of painting.* It is one of those exhaustive monographs 
on a special subject which do more to further the knowledge of 
art generally than many a work of larger bulk and pretensions ; 
for, as a French proverb has it, Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint. 
The artist chosen for consideration by M. Van Westrheene is his 
famous countryman, Jan Steen. One-half of the work—ninety- 
six large octavo pages—is devoted to an appreciation of the talent 
and a history of the life of this most prolific painter; while the 
remaining half contains a carefully-classified list of his works— 
458 paintings, and some 50 drawings. To only 201, however, of 
the paintings has the author been able to annex indications of 
the localities where they are now to be found. As regards the 
remainder, he has been compelled to content himself with stating 
their latest known possessors, at the sale of whose collections they 
came to the hammer. He thinks he may state with confidence 
that his list is more complete and more accurate than that con- 
tained in Smith’s well-known Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of 
the most eminent Dutch and Flemish Painters. With regard to the 
life and character of Jan Steen, we sympathize most cordially in 
the successful assault directed by the outer against the prevalent 
views entertained of him as a besotted debauchee—the more so as 
he does not fly to the opposite extreme of setting him up as an 
immaculate Rechabite. As to his talent, Jan Steen’s biographer 
pay | sets off to the best advantage the sterling merits which 
wrung from Sir Joshua Reynolds a high tribute of praise and 
admiration, in words which are asa motto to the work 
before us. Let us add that a beautifully-executed portrait of the 
artist serves as a frontispiece, and that the type and paper are 
both first-rate. To any one who numbers a Jan Steen in his 
gallery, this book is indispensable. 

If we notice the Profils et Grimaces of M. Auguste Vac- 
uerie¢—the brother, it will be remembered, of Victor Hugo’s 
eceased son-in-law, and who forms the subject of the opening 

ode in the fifth book of the Contemplations—it is not that we 
have any particular sympathies for the romanticism run mad, and 
the extravagant theories of every kind, with which the book is 
filled, and which well deserve the affected title of Grimaces 
given them by the author. Our only object is to draw attention 
to the concluding chapter, which takes the shape of a long letter 
to the author’s nephew, Ernest Lefévre, and contains a very 
interesting picture of the life and occupations of Victor Hugo 
and his family at Guernsey, where they inhabit, it seems, a 
haunted house! Madame Hugo is engaged in writing her 
husband's life. The eldest son, Charles, occupies himself” with 
taking photographs, which he surrounds with illuminated bor- 
ders, “ exquisitely painted”—the composition of tales and 
verses being reserved for his hours of leisure. Francois 
Victor is translating Shakspeare, while Victor Hugo himself 
has by him, in manuscript, a novel called Les Misérables— 
three epics, entitled Dieu, Za Fin de Satan, and Les Petites 
Epopées—as many dramas, Homo, Le Thédtre en Liberté, and 
Les Drames de UInvisible—in lyrical poetry, the Chansons des 
Rues et des Bois (we do not add the Contemplations, as they 
were published a week after this letter of A. Vacquerie’s was 
written)—and in pemowty. a book on which he has_ been 
engaged for the last twenty-five years, and which is still un- 
finished, entitled Essai d’Explication. We devoutly hope that, 
of these numerous works, the dramas may ever remain in manu- 
script. As a dramatist—and we might add, as a writer of fiction 
—Victor Hugo occupies, in our estimation, a position exactly the 
reverse of that which we assigned him in the last number of this 
journal, as alyrical poet. Perhaps, however, in expressing this de- 
cided opinion of the grievous inferiority of his theatrical efforts, 
we are under the influence of the damaging advocacy with which 
M. Vacquerie supports the principles on which they are founded. 

The institution of the Ecole d’Athénes—founded by the French 
Government in 1846, at the suggestion of MM. Salvandy and 
Piscatory, and placed, in 1850, under the control of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres—has borne fruits which must 
greatly have discomfited those who so vehemently scouted the 
very notion of such a scheme. It was intended, as most of our 
readers are aware, to further the knowledge of the antiquities 
and history of Greece, by sending out duly qualified students 
to make researches, on the spot, in such lines of inquiry as the 
Institute might think proper to indicate. The names of Lacroix, 
the able author of the Iles de la Gréce in the Univers Pittoresque 
—of Beulé, Raoul Rochette’s successor in the chair of Archeology 
at the Bibliothéque Impériale—of About, the clever author of 
La Gréce Moderne and of Tolla—figure with deserved renown 
among the pupils of this institution. We have before us a work 
by M. Guérin, also a former member of the Ecole, which amply 
sustains the reputation of the corps. The History and Descrip- 
tion of Patmos and of Samost comprises a vast number of new 
and interesting details, which make us hope that the author will 
execute his design of prosecuting his researches in other portions 
of the Archipelago. ho is there who does not long to find his 
way into the far-famed “Grotto of the Apocalypse” on the 
island of Patmos, where St. John the Divine “ bare record of all 
the things that he saw?” On this, as on all other matters con- 


* Jan Steen. Etude sur V Art en Hollande. Par T. Van Westrheene. 
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nected with a spot so sacred in the me of Christendom, M. 
Guérin will prove an invaluable guide. Again, with re, 

to Samos, few islands have, on the one hand, ge fea a part so 
conspicuous in the history of Hellas, or, on the other, exercised 
an influence so auspicious on the development of Hellenic art. 
Rife with ruins of world-famous monuments, moles, aque- 
ducts, and temples, the student of ancient art can point to names 
in the annals of Samos—Theodorus, Rhecus, and Glaucus—which 
cluster around some of the most vexed questions in sculpture 
and architecture with which he has to deal, and make epochs in 
the history of both. In conducting researches on these points, 
nothing can be of greater service than to have faithful and clear 
accounts of the existing condition of the monuments under dis- 
cussion. Such accounts M. Guérin supplies. We are especially 
gratified with the quiet, unpretending manner in which he com- 
municates any discoveries of his own. In this respect, he presents 
a very favourable contrast to M. Beulé, whose bumptiousness, he 
must forgive us for saying, greatly detracts from the merit of his 
works. Let us add, that maps of both islands accompany and 
illustrate the text. They are, in the main, copies of the English 
maps of Graves and Brock, with such modifications as M. Guérin’s 
discoveries obliged him to introduce. 

Let us conclude with a few words on Lamartine. His Entretien 
par mois running abreast with our own, we are instinctively led 
to give it a place in our monthly résumé. The fourth number* 
opens with a long and eloquent, but somewhat vague, disquisition 
on the nature and subdivisions of Poetry. Verse and rhyme, he 
considers, are the accidents, and not the essence of postr. 
It is characteristic of Lamartine that, in assigning to lyrical the 
supremacy over epic and dramatic poetry, he gives as his reason 
that it addresses itself to the “ highest of human faculties— 
enthusiasm.” He winds up this disquisition by a sketch of the 
four great epochs into which he divides the literature of the 
world :—I. The primitive or oriental epoch, i.e., Indian, Chinese, 
Egyptian, Arab, and Jewish: II. The Greco-Latin epoch, from 
Homer to Christianity : III. The intermediate, or Italian epoch, 
from the fall of the Roman empire to Dante; and IV., the 
modern epoch. He then breaks ground in the first of these, 
by entering on those gigantic ms of Indian bards which 
he styles the Egyptian pyramids of literature. An able and 
eloquent analysis of the two most Fx nee epics—the Maha- 
barata and the Ramayana—fills up the remainder of this excel- 
lent number of the Cours familier. 


FORENSIC ORATORY IN AMERICA.+ 


i ee years ago, a trial was held in America, which, in the in- 
terest it excited, and the opportunity it offered for the display 
of the skill and eloquence of the advocates retained, affords a 
parallel to the case of Palmer. Englishmen have reason to be 
proud of the manner in which Palmer's trial was conducted—of 
the dignity and patience of the Court, the intelligence and impar- 
tiality of the jury, and the professional skill exhibited by the 
Counsel engaged in the prosecution and defence. If Sergeant 
Shee fell beneath the occasion, and introduced into his speech 
an amount of clap-trap and nonsense more suited to a trial 
for breach of promise of marriage at a county assize, at an 
rate he showed considerable skill in the management of his 
case; and the Attorney-General, in the whole conduct of the 
business, gave an invaluable lesson to barristers, whilst, in his 
reply, he rose to a height of terse and nervous —- 
which resembled, and perhaps equalled, the efforts of Ci 
in his great criminal orations. It may be instructive, in 
more ways than one, if, by the side of the hes made in 
Palmer's case, which must be fresh in the memory of every 
one, we place those made in Kentucky on the occasion 
of the trial of Ward for the murder of Butler. We do not 
intend to enter into the circumstances of this affair, or 
into the embarrassing question as to the motives which led to 
the extraordinary verdict of the jury. Those who care to pursue 
the subject further may turn to the pages of Captain Murray’s 
interesting work on America, where they will find all the informa- 
tion they can want.t For our present purpose it will suffice to 
say, that on Nov. 2nd, 1853, Matthew F Ward, a member of one 
of the first families in Kentucky, accompanied by a younger 
brother, entered the schoolroom of a Mr. Butler, a school- 
master at Louisville, accused him of having flogged a third 
brother unjustly, and shot him with a pistol which he had 
bought immediately before. Thus much was admitted on alk 
hands ; but his counsel maintained that Ward had acted in self- 
defence, and the jury acquitted him, refusing even to find him 
guilty of manslaughter. 

The excitement at Louisville, prior to the trial, was so great 
that an application was made to have the case dealt with else- 
where; and accordingly, on the 18th of April, the prisoner was 
arraigned at Elizabethstown, in Harden County, Kentucky. 


* Cours Familier de Littérature. Un Entretien par mois. Par M. de 
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The trial lasted eight days. Four counsel were engaged for the 
prosecution, and nine for the defence. All the evidence on both 
sides was taken first, and then followed the speeches of counsel, 
who rose in succession to attack and re ly, and thus enjoyed 
the best possible opportunity of distinguishing themselves. Mr. 
Carpenter led for the prosecution, and Mr. Marshall for the 
defence. We will not go into the evidence adduced, bat we may 
remark that during this part of the preceedings there were a few 
skirmisbes between counsel which are too characteristic to be 
entirely passed over. At an early stage of the examination, Mr. 
Marshall complained that Mr. Carpenter was too copious in his 
re-examination of a witness, and accused him of wishing ‘‘ to have 
the last lick at the jury.” Mr. Carpenter replied that he was 
aiming at no last lick, and that he was disposed to conduct this 
case on high and honourable principles. To which his adversar 
answered, that ‘he might have saved his self-advertisement ti 
he was impeached.” On a subsequent day, the counsel for the 
defence having “ commented severely” on an adverse opinion of 
Lord Ellenborough, and produced “ two Kentucky authorities,” 
showing how Kentuckians had decided the point, induced the 
Court to admit the evidence of the younger Ward, who was 
indicted as an accessory. Robert F. Ward, jun., a young gen- 
tleman, who said of himself—‘“ Have carried weapons since I was 
fourteen years old, sometimes pistols, sometimes a knife’”—com- 
menced his story ; but he was at last checked by Mr. Carpenter, 
when the following colloquy ensued, which we give verbatim :— 

Mr. Carpenter, promptly. Stop, sir, stop. 


stop. 

‘Mr. Marshall, to witness. Keep cool; don’t be offended at the manner of 
the counsel; we will attend to that. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, we will. 

Mr. Marshall. Yes! we will. 

Mr. Carpenter. Certainly, we will. 

Mr. Marshall. Damned, if we don’t.!!! 


On another occasion the counsel were more imaginative and 

urative, if not more polite, in their abuse of each other. 

r. Helm and Mr. Crittenden, two of the prisoner’s advocates, 
wished to press some evidence on the court, which Mr. Allen, 
who was for the prosecution, insisted should be rejected. The 
point gave rise to the following remarks :— 

The Court said it was willing to admit everything explaining the motives 
of the prisoner at the time of this difficulty, but the most liberal construction 
would not admit this now offered. 

Mr. Allen said the gentlemen had been arguing the case, he hoped the 
court would instruct them to omit their pleas till the proper time. 

Mr. Helm said such young men as himself and Mir. Crittenden stood in 
need of instruction. 

Mr. Allen. We feel that we are mere swivels arrayed against twenty-four 
pounders, and we wish their range properly limited. 

— Helm. Some of your swivels will hardly pay the cost of transportation 


Mr. Carpenter. The presence of these swivels seems to trouble you much. 
The Court called the gentlemen to order. There was enough to do without 


yo in these remarks. 
Mr. Helm. I know it. But when the gentleman talks of cannon and 


swivels, we have a right to retort. 
Mr. Marshall. This seems like yrape shot. 


At length, in the morning session of the fifth day, Mr. Car- 
penter rose to make his great speech for the prosecution. He 
addressed himself chiefly to establishing two points, one of which 
we should have thought needed no proof in a court of law, and 
the other none in a republic. Mr. Carpenter was anxious that 
the jury should understand, first, that he was not to be blamed 
for undertaking the prosecution, for, as he sensibly observed, it 
was impossible that every one should be on the side of the de- 
fence; and secondly, that Ward had no right, as an aristocrat, 
to murder a plebeian like Butler. We have observed, with 
considerable surprise, that this aristocratic privilege was denied 
phn one side, and maintained by the other, with a tenacity 
which is very extraordinary in a land where all men are 
equal. If the premier Duke of England were to kill an 
usher, it would never occur to a Britisher that he had 
any claim to do so in virtue of his being a Howard. But the 

ition of “a Ward” in Kentucky seems more favourable. 
aving warned the jury that Lynch-law was the inevitable con- 
sequence of timid verdicts, and that, “if the glorious flag of their 
happy country should ever cease to wave in triumph over the 
fairest land of earth, ‘and be trailed in the dust of anarchy, the 
cause would be found in the non-execution of the laws,” Mr. 
Carpenter proceeded to point out the degree of strength in the 
evidence which would warrant a verdict of Guilty. By way of 
making the thing clear, and doing away with the least shadow of 
ambiguity, he told them “that it was the same degree of strength 
which was to be found in the evidence for the existence of God.” 
He illustrated the nature of a reasonable doubt by remindin 
them that they had been sworn on the Bible, and thus recognise 
the existence of the Deity. But had they not felt doubts as to 
the existence of such a Being? Yes, they had felt doubts—but 
were they reasonable? that was the question; and Mr. Car- 
penter solved it with a burst of poetry and natural theology :— 
Had you, in connexion with your doubts, communed with the calm still 
hour of night, with no companion save silence, the winds, and stars; the rosy 
dawn, the rising of the majestic sun, the waking of a world; earth, sea, and 
sky all glittering on the gladdened vision of stirring and delighted mankind ; 
had you observed the decline of day, the lengthened shadows, the setting of 
the sun, the rise of the silvery moon, and sparkling stars; each ray of 
light, as it proceeded from them to you, illumining the soul ;—or had you 


viewed through the telescope the belts and rings of old planets and newly- 
discovered ones,—resolved the nebula into splendid systems of glorious suns 
with their circles of flame: had you listened to the “small, still voice” of the 
sighing zephyr, beheld the opening flower, the tinted shell, the butterfly’s 
wing, the majestic mountain: had you stood upon the brink of the mighty 
Mississipi, and watched its liquid wave roll ever on, towards old ocean, no 
mean emblem of eternal power! Or gazed with wonder and awe upon the 
great falls of Niagara gliding over the rapids, under the rainbows ever 
singing God, God, God. The fand and ocean, storm and tempest, all pro- 
claim that ‘‘ The whole earth is full of his glory.” 

“ With these general ape ll (as he pleasantly termed his 
appeal to the unanswerable argument of a singing rainbow) “to 
guide them in their investigation,” he invited their attention to 
the facts, from which he thought a chain of evidence might be 
deduced, strong enough to be a bulwark sufficient to resist the 
ingenuity of the whole phalanx of the defence—“ a weighty rock, 
against whose base the waves of eloquence would dash, only to 
fall back defeated, as if in the very weakness of weeping tears.” 
He then objected to the principal witness for the defence, as 
guilty of a fault which must be especially odious in a citizen of 
so free and enlightenedanation. ‘There are men,” he observed, 
** in society, or rather in the sewers of society, who, reptile-like, 
move and live in its excrescences and slime, who think they 
have achieved the very highest enjoyment known to their gro- 
velling hearts, if they can obtain a single smile from the rich and 
powerful, and who only breathe freely while they inhale the air 
of toadyism.” Mr. Carpenter, however, evidently felt that the 
jury shared those natural prejudices in favour of an aristocrat ; 
and in Ward’s case, the lustre of aristocracy was heightened by 
the eminence attaching to a man who had travelled in Italy and 
Palestine. An American jury seems to think twice before it 
damns a man of quality ; and a man of quality who has travelled 
is scarcely held amenable to human justice. Mr. Carpenter, in- 
deed, attempted to turn the geographical tables against the pri- 
soner, and with considerable success. For, he asks, how could 
aught but the demon of murder actuate a man who killed another, 
after having travelled into countries ‘‘ where the associations that 
cluster around their very names teach lessons of peace on earth 
and good will to men?” And inavery grand peroration, he 
taunted the prisoner by reminding him that, even if not convicted, 
he could not escape the sting of conscience. ‘‘ Let him,” said the 
orator, ‘‘ revisit fair, beautiful and lovely Italy—the land of bright 
skies, soft music, fragrant flowers, and splendid paintings—and 
the blue vault above will only remind him of the domestic heaven 
he has destroyed—the music, of the sweet voice he has hushed— 
the flowers, of the dear,little blossom he has deprived of its parent 
stem—and the paintings shall be but so many portraits of his 
fate.” 

Mr. Marshall rose to reply, and began his address with a de- 
preciatory criticism on his opponent’s speech: “ Never,” he said, 
“did anything of the hortatory strain fall on my soul so like an 
iceberg as did this burst of rhetoric.” He proceeded to comment 
on the facts, and in so doing introduced, after the custom of 
orators, a new statement resting on his own authority. Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Harris, two of the counsel for the prosecution, 
protested, and the following dialogue ensued :— 

Mr. Gibson. Is that in evidence here ? 
Mr. Marshall. It is in the papers where the case has been prosecuted 
for the last six months, where this man has been persecuted, and where they 


are even now trying your honour. 
The Judge. I do not like to have that referred to. It might affect my 


r. Harris. I understand the gentleman. He speaks to the Jury, when 
he addresses the Judge. 

Mr. Marshall. If you understand yourself when you come to speak, half 
as well as Ye do me, you will do well. 

Mr. Gibson. The papers are not.in evidence, and the gentleman has no 
right to quote them. 

Mr. Marshall. I may want to quote from the Bible, and it is not in evi- 
dence. Can I not have the privilege ? 

The Judge. This matter is not properly in evidence, and the gentleman 
had better not refer to it. 


Mr. Marshall continued, arguing partly from the physical ap- 
pearance of Ward, whom he describes as “ feeble and attenuated, 
with muscles shrunk and stiffened—a man whom even his wife 
could whip, as has been testified ;” and partly from the general 
right of self-defence—a right given, he observed, to all animals, 
“even to the serpent, that cursed, blasted creature.” Of this 
right he said, with reference to his own feelings, that if he 
did not possess it, he ‘ would raise his own arm, take his own 
life, and hurl it back into the face of high Heaven, a despised and 
worthless gift!” He also gavea local colouring to the argument 
by appealing to the es and feelings of Kentucky :—** Must I 
stand and be beaten? ill any Kentucky man tell me to stand 
that? No! IfI had no other weapon, I would out with my 
knife, and cut his throat from ear to ear.” Then, fearing lest 
the jury might at least consider the case one of aggravated man- 
slaughter, he thus argued against secondary punishments :-— 
Coming down to the next grade of crime, will you for this act send him to 
the penitentiary? Will you tear him from his girl-wife? Will you shave 
those classic locks? Will you sentence him to a confinement, to which there 
is, to a man of high and noble impulses, no equal in the category of human 
unishment, and only paralleled in the other world by the prison house of 
evils and damned spirits? No: as his friend, knowing his feelings, I ask 
<—. than do this, tear away his life. In his name I ask, give me 

'y or give me death. 
He then wound up with an appeal to the virtues which a long 
course of travels invariably indicates, and referred the jury to a 


work in which Ward had published the many admirable reflec- 
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tions which had occurred to him during the course of his journey- 
ings. It must bea ver pleasing thought to the many gentlemen 
bo annually do the Rhine and Constantinople, that, by the very 
fact of their wandering, they are entering a solemn protest against 
and disclaimer of all crime, which will keep them on the right 
side of the law during the rest of their natural lives. Mr. 
Marshall thus summed up the peregrinatory excellences of the 
prisoner :— 

He travelled abroad, poor fellow, for his health, and here is a book (Letters 
Srom Three Continents) that shows how he spent his time, and what were his 
reflections on the various spots he visited. It is not in evidence, and I can- 
not read from it; but I thank him for this contribution to our literature. 
Tn imagination, I have followed him in his travels, and with him passed down 
the Rhine, crossed the Alps, gone down the Danube, passed the Golden 
Horn—stood with him at Stamboul, gone up the Nile, crossed the Desert, 
and stood with him on Sinai, where God gave the law to Moses. Could I 
read you his reflections there, you would see that he was of too high and pure 
feeling to harbour malice to a fellow being. 


Having disburdened himself of this effusion—having expressed 
a belief in omens, and a presentiment of an acquittal—and, lastly, 
having threatened the jury with public indignation if they found 
the prisoner guilty—Mr. Marsha 1 sat down and left the rest of 
the defence to his juniors, of whom he modestly but profanely 
observed that ‘there were those to follow him the latchet of 
whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose.” 

On the sixth day, Mr. Gibson rose to renew the attack. Mr. 
Carpenter having preceded him, he had to go over beaten ground, 
but he threw some novelty into his speech by the very explicit 
language in which he told the jury that he thought they had 
been bribed or intimidated. He spoke of the relatives of the 
dead having reason to fear that, from the unheard-of array of 
counsel for the defence, and the untiring efforts of the numerous 
and wealthy friends of the prisoner, guilt might escape punish- 
ment. ‘ All I ask,” he said, “ is, that the prisoner's wealth and 
position may not shield him from consequences that would most 
certainly follow did he occupy a humbler sphere in life; if this 
crime is sanctioned by your verdict, it will be through influences 
that lie deeper than the surface of this cause.” He also points 
out the only remedy left, in case the verdict should be as he 
feared. ‘ Were sister of mine so widowed by the assassin’s 
hand, and no law existed to punish the murderer, I would counsel 
her to train up her babe to the high and holy duty that the law 
was recreant to—the duty of avenging innocent blood.” 

Mr. Gibson also exerted himself to refute a singular argument, 
which is alluded to in several parts both of the attack and defence. 
The argument was one deduced from the history of Cain, and 
was to the effect that justice did not require that a murderer 
should forfeit his life. Mr. Gibson rebutted this inference in a 
peculiar vein of lawyer-like pleasantry :— 

An opposing counsel has told you that never before in his life has he heard 
it asserted as law, that a jury are bound to judge of facts without being influ- 
enced by feelings of compassion. He promised to show by abundance of 
authorities that such was not your duty, but he has cited but one case—that 
of Cain, as reported by Moses in, I believe, 2nd of Genesis. I have not the 
case in court, gentlemen, but have some recollection of the facts. The 
punishment of Gain ig de an ex post facto law, and in our day would be 
unconstitutional. He had never been forbidden to murder—he violated no 
law, and there was reason why mercy should be extended to him. But there 
is another answer to it—he was tried by the only tribunal in the universe 
in which can safely be trusted the attributes of both justice and mercy at the 
same time. His trier was God himself, not a jury of weak and errin 
mortals. The laws have vested the right to extend mercy in another tribunal. 
It is with justice alone that you have to deal. 


Mr. Wolfe followed for the defence; and wishing to strike 
out a new line, and finding that Mr. Marshall had anticipated 
him on most of the more salient topics, he bethought himself of 
dwelling on what was certainly a subsidiary point, but which gave 
him quite an open field. He denied Butler’s right to whip the 
younger Ward. In doing so, however, he found himself ob iged 
to interpret a plain text of scripture in a non-natural sense :— 

I deny the —_ of a teacher to whip a child. The parent imparts to the 
teacher some of his authority, but not that authority. Solomon, when he 
speaks of the rod, means only some corrective impulses. So far as I am con- 
cerned I am opposed to this whipping. I have two as beautiful and talented 
boys as any in Kentucky, and 1 have told their teachers never to correct 
them. Why should a child be scourged? Whipping is not allowed in our 
colleges, and has been abolished in our na It is inconsistent with a spirit 
of boldness and bearer. It is condemned by the sentiment of the age. And 
yet, against all these facts, this boy was whipped. 


But it was impossible that Mr. Wolfe should occupy ground 
entirely new. He was obliged to repeat some of the arguments 
urged by his predecessor, and especially the great argument from 
Mr. Ward’s travels, as we learn from a paragraph appended in 
the report to the conclusion of Mr. Wolfe's ook which is not 
given in full, as Mr. Marshall’s was. ‘ Mr. Wolfe here read,” 
we are told, “from Letters from Three Continents, the descrip- 
tion of Sinai and Calvary, and concluded by affirming that the 
author of such sentiments could not harbour malice.” 

On the eighth and last day, Mr. Crittenden spoke first as 
counsel for Ward, and Mr. Allen replied for the prosecution. 
Mr. Crittenden went with considerable force and with brevity 
over the few points that could be urged for the defence, and then 
devoted himself toexplaining to the jury that they would bemorally 
right in acquitting Ward, although guilty. One of the counsel 
for the prosecution had called upon the jury to remember their 
oath to do justice, and that it was only by doing their duty firmly 
that they could have a conscience clear enough to face the 
tribunal of God? Mr. Crittenden sneered at this, “ What a 


consolation!” he exclaimed; “what a plea! when you stand 
begging for mercy, to tell your Creator that you had no mercy on 
a fellow-being.” He reminded the jury that at the bar of God 
“the governing principle is, to him that showeth mercy will 
mercy be shown!” and he concluded with, perhaps, the most 
inconsecutive apologue ever addressed to men in a jury-box :— 

I remember reading in some German fable, that when God had designed 
to create Man, he summoned his attributes, Truth, Justice. and Mercy, and 
asked their advice. “Create him not,” said Truth, “he will deny the truth, 
and fill the earth with falsehood.” “Create him not,” said Justice, “he will 
fill the earth with blood, and the first-born of the race will slay his brother.” 
“Oreate him, create him,’ said Mercy; “I will follow him in all his 
wanderings, and by his experience of the evil consequences of his actions, 1 
will bring him ack to justice and to truth. The moral of the fable was, 
“ Learn, O man, to be merciful to thy fellow-beings.” That moral I impress 
on you. 

Tt was the business of Mr. Allen—who had, as representing 
the prosecution, the last lick at the jury—to go over and refute 
the several arguments brought forward by the defence. His 
language was peculiar, but forcible. Thus, for instance, in 
showing that a witness for the prosecution was all the more to be 
trusted because of slight variations in his evidence, he observed 
that “if he had been trained to a story, he would have stuck to 
it like a Grayson county tick.” He disposed of Mr. Wolfe's 
manifesto about flogging by an argument from his own personal 
experience. ‘Iam conscious,” he said, ‘that I owe much to 
the numerous floggings I received, and perhaps to these the fact 
should be attributed that I stand here an advocate, not a pri- 
soner.” In opposition to Mr. Crittenden’s appeal to the love of 
mercy felt by the jury, he bade them “ pluck out their hearts, 
if possible, and change themselves into pillars of stone ;” and as 
to the principal witness for the defence, he described him as 
having killed himself by his own testimony—as being past resur- 
rection, and fit only to be left alone. But neither invective, nor 
exhortation, nor logic, were of any avail, and on the followin 
morning, after a deliberation of sixteen hours, the jury returne 
a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 


EXPLORING VOYAGE UP THE RIVERS KWORA AND BINUE* 


7 summer of 1854 will be remembered, not only for its 
4 warlike glories, but also for a notable advance in that course 
of peaceful progress which it was feared that the war must neces- 
sarily interrupt. While the allied armies were assembling in 
Bulgaria, and the resources of naval Europe were tasked to find 
means of transport, a humble but well-planned expedition left 
the shores of England to explore the Niger; and, at a very 
moderate outlay of money and no expense of life, it sueceeded in 
adding largely to our knowledge of Central Africa, and in opening 
a field where commercial and civilizing enterprise cannot fail to 
be abundantly rewarded. It thus appears that the improvement 
of the human race was not entirely suspended, 9s some had 
feared, by the outbreak of the Turkish war; and if the experience 
of 1854 has proved that the aspect of the battle-field is as terrible 
as of yore, we at least know, on the other hand, that the fabled 
horrors of the Niger dwindle and disappear before science, fore- 
sight, and perseverance. 

The expedition of Dr. Baikie met with considerable success, and 
might have achieved much more but for certain faults of detail 
in the arrangements, which, it seems, could haye been easily 
avoided. It is curious to compare the deeds and shortcomings 
of this little party of our countrymen with the great drama that 
was contemporaneously enacted in the Crimea. We find amon 
them plenty of skill and knowledge, unlimited devotion, and 
pte ardihood ; and yet we see that some important per- 
sonages were not exactly in the places best suited to their capacity. 
It is further instructive to observe that the choice of one officer, w 
appears to have done much to marthe complete success of the enter- 
prise, rested, not with the Admiralty, but with the mercantile house 
which found the ship and crew for the expedition; and thus we 
see that even the infallible commercial instinct may sometimes 
fail to find the fittest instrument, and may even impede the 
working of the more perfect machinery selected by the advisers 
of the Crown. In this view, we commend Dr. Baikie’s Voyage 
to the perusal of the Administrative Reformers. It may teach 
that body, and their new chairman, that difficulties and disappoint- 
ments may arise even when the coriuption and imbecility of 
Government can haye had no share in causing them, and that 
scarcely any enterprise, great or small, can be so entirely success- 
ful as not to afford an opening, in some of its circumstances, for 
the professional patriot to exercise his trade. With a Russell 
on board the Pletad, a Roebuck in Parliament, a regular weekly 
mail, and an excited British public, what a vast deal of 
sound abuse of the Departments might have been got out of this 
four months’ voyage! We quite grieve over the oblivion which 
has been allowed to cover incidents like the following. 
stream of the Binue is here and there so rapid that the screw 
the Pleiad could barely hold its own; yet there is a breeze up- 
stream, and sail might have been set to catch it. But where were 
the sails? They had been left at Clarence, in the island of Fer- 
nando Po. Again, it was supposed that the candles were nearly 
all gone, and so nocturnal study was prohibited, and science is 


* Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the Rivers Kwéra and Binue in 
1854. Published, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government, by 
William Balfour Baikie, M.D., R.A., F.R.G.S., F.S.A. Scot., in command of 
the Expedition, London: Murray. 1856. 
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deprived of the usual records of the day’s experience; but, after 
a time, a chest of composition candles was discovered, and the light 
of knowledge was rekindled in the Pleiad’s cabin. Once more, 
there was a deficiency of sugar; and of this important article, a 
hogshead had been left by mistake at Fernando Bo. Then, again, 
the Krumen who manned the vessel would have been far 
healthier and stronger if they could have had daily a larger 
ration of rice, and occasionally a glass of rum; but the supply of 
rice was short, and of rum there was next to none on board. 
Yet rice is the ordinary food of Krumen, and British ships are 
usually supplied with a perennial spring of the Jamaica spirit. 
And all this happened on a service where there was neither a 
Commissary nor a Quartermaster General, nor even a Corre- 
gone of the Zimes to draw attention to the deficiency of 
“ he: 

From the time of Herodotus almost to our own day, the 
sources, the course, and the mouth of the great river which 
“ flows from the west towards the rising sun’’ have been enveloped 
in mystery, and prolific in controversy and conjecture. Such a 
river had been seen by travellers at Timbuctoo; but whence it 
eame, or whither it went, they could not learn. It was at dif- 
ferent times supposed that this river passed through Lake Tsad 
to join the Nile; or again that, under the name of the Congo, it 
entered the Western Ocean. But another report, in opposition 
to Herodotus, spoke of a great river flowing from east to west ; 
and this river, it was thought, might be plausibly identified with 
one of the two streams which, under the names of the Senegal and 
the Gambia, are well known to European traders. It was not until 
1808 that the idea occurred to geographers that the various 
streams which enter the Bights of Benin and Biafra were 
—- all branches of the mysterious Niger. This idea was 
‘ollowed up, and proved to be correct. ‘The river was entered 
by its different mouths, and navigated in a northerly direction 
for 300 miles ; and a point was reached where it divides into two 
branches, one coming from the east, and the other from the 
west. Thus the tradition recorded by Herodotus was found 
correct, as well as that which had been supposed to be irrecon- 
cilable with his account. The stream which flows south-east 
from Timbuctoo is called the Kwéra. This is the main stream 
which, after the junction, gives its name to the united waters ; 
and it is up this branch that explorers have mostly held their 
way. The other stream, which comes with a westerly course to 
the confluence, is called the Tsadda—and also, more frequently, 
the Binue. This river Dr. Baikie ascended in the Pleiad. or in 
her boat, upwards of 400 miles above the confluence, and dipped 
his oars in water where no British craft ever swam before. 


To the dearly-bought experience of former calamitous attempts 
Dr. Baikie attributed the success of his own enterprise. The 
Pleiad, a screw steamer of 270 tons and 7 feet draft of water, was 
built expressly for the expedition, under the superintendence of 
a gentleman well versed in African river voyages. She was to 
enter the Niger at the beginning of the rainy season, so as to 
take advantage of the rising waters. Her ofiicers and men of 
science were of course Europeans; but all the labour on board 
was to be done by Krumen, who might be expected to be com- 

tively well able to resist the baneful climate. It was 
intended to rely upon the regular use of quinine to avert, or at 
least greatly to mitigate, the attacks of that dreaded fever which, 
in former voyages, had proved so fatal to European life. 
There were on board the Pleiad, in all, twelve Europeans 
and fifty-four persons of colour, and all returned alive and 
uninjured. Some sickness occurred, especially among the 
Krumen ; but this, Dr. Baikie believes, might have been avoided 
i, alittle more forethought in supplying provisions for the voyage. 

r. Beecroft, Her Majesty’s consul at Fernando Po, and an 
experienced African traveller, had been originally destined to 
command, having Dr. Baikie under him. But when the party 
from England reached the coast of Africa, they were met by the 
sad news of Mr. Beecroft’s death, whereupon Dr. Baikie 
assumed the command of the expedition. On the 12th of July, 
1854, the Pleiad passed the dangerous bar at the mouth 
of the Brass river, which is really one of the many outlets of the 
Niger, and, after threading with difficulty a maze of shoals and 
narrow channels, found herself in the main stream, and began 
her upward course. On the sth of August, Dr. Baikie reached 
the confluence—a distance of 300 miles—and commenced the 
ascent of the least known branch, the Tsadda or Binue, which 
comes from the east, hoping to penetrate about 400 miles to the 
country of Adamawa, and the junction of the Faro with the 
Binue. It was known that this point had been reached by 
Dr. Barth in his travels overland, and it was expected that com- 
munication might be had with him. Once during the voyage a 
rumour arrived of the presence, at the town of Keana, of two 
white men, who were supposed to be Drs. Barth and Vogel. 
But the messengers sent to seek these travellers returned without 
success ; nor did Dr. Baikie meet with any further trace of them. 
The extreme point reached by the Pleiad was Gurowa, and 
there she remained at anchor while Dr. Baikie and his associate, 
Mr. May, advanced thirty miles further in the gig to Dulti, and 
then, on the 29th of September, reluctantly turned back. The 
started on this boat-voyage with a breeze up the river, whic 


“helped them forward against the strong current. When, how- 
ever, the wind failed, the athletic Krumen made but slender way 
‘With the oar; and, besides, the boat had been pursued by a fleet 


of canoes, and the Krumen, having less courage than their white 


leaders, or perhaps fewer motives for risking life, became vehe- 
mently desirous to return. The ship was regeined in safety, 
aud began to descend the swollen and rapid river. On the 20th 
of October she reached the confluence, and thence was borne 
down on the united waters of the Kwéra and Binue, passed the 
bar of what is called the Nun river in safety, and on the 7th of 
November anchored at Fernando Po. Here the adventurous 
voyagers first heard news from England, and learned the great 
events which had passed in Europe during their four months’ 


absence. 

The Pleiad carried a cargo of merchandise, and trade went on 
with the river-bordering tribes throughout her voyage. Although 
Dr. Baikie appears to think that the commercial department of 
the expedition was inefficiently conducted, we nevertheless con- 
jecture that the adventure was not unprofitable. It is at all 
events now ascertained that, for at least 700 miles, a highway 
lies open to us thyougn a fertile country, peopled by tribes of in- 
dustrious and peaceable dispositions; and we may thus hope to 
reach new and gainful markets for our manufactures, and, by de- 
veloping legitimate commerce, do much to destroy the slave-trade 
at its sources. We also owe it to Dr. Baikie that the African fever 
is stripped of much of its former terrors. He is of opinion that this 
disease does not differ in nature from the fevers of other countries, 
and that it may be successfully dealt with by the same methods 
which haye been used elsewhere. Certainly, the immunity enjoyed 
by his own people goes far to warrant this conclusion. Nor ought 
we to forget the debt which science owes to Dr. Baikie and hi 
assistant, for their laborious astronomical observations, surveys, 
soundings and measurements, and for their contributions to 

hilological, zoological, and botanic learning. Their accurate 

nowledge of a great portion of the Kwéra and Binue rivers was 
gained by assiduous toil, under a burning sun, among unknown 
shoals and currents, and liable at every moment to the violent 
interruption of the natives, who not unnaturally imagined that 
the sextant and telescope had some connexion with sorcery. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE* 


Ts object of M. de Broglie in the two volumes before us— 
which are to be succeeded by four more on the reigns of 
Julian the Apostate and Theodosius the Great--is, generally, to 
present a picture of the wreck of the Roman Empire, and the rise 
of the Christian Church—of the dissolution of a material, and the 
consolidation of a moral, unity in the world—of the upsetting of a 
political, and the erection of a spiritual institution. He does not 
merely aim at recounting the action of the Church in one direction, 
and of the Empire in another—he is at pains to trace the action 
and reaction of each on the other, and on society at large. With 
these views as to the object of his task, it became incumbent on 
him to cast a backward glance on the centuries which intervened 
between the first institution of the Empire under Augustus, and 
the advent of Constantine to the Imperial throne. To this end a 
rtion of the Discours Préliminaire is devoted. The author shows 
ow the hollow artifice by which Augustus divided the governing 
tebe d into a semblance and a substance—giving the former to the 
enate, and reserving the latter for himself, with an army at his 
back—was, like al] dishonesty, fraught with disaster. Hence 
arose that incessant conflict for mastery between the Senate 
and the soldiery which opened the floodgates of anarchy, and 
loosened the foundations of society. In the downward course thus 
initiated, the Edict of Caracalla By 213), conferring the rights 
of Roman citizenship upon all the subjects of the Empire 
indiscriminately, forms, he conceives, a most important epoch. 
A boon thus recklessly lavished ceased to be ne. Du 
moment ot Rome fut partout, elle fut nulle part. The jus civile, 
with all its time-honoured usages, which made the crumblin 
civilization cohere, now hampered and chafed the Roman world, 
which took refuge from its narrow bounds in the jus gentium. 
The purple fell upon the shoulders, not of Romans proper, but 
of lewd Syrians and lusty Thracians; and it was under 
reign of an Arabian freebooter that Rome—the Rome of 
the Scipios and the Cxesars—celebrated the thousandth anni- 
versary of her foundation. Internal disorders increased a 
hundredfold, and vain would have been the efforts of the 
crazy Empire to resist the invasions of the Goths, if Diocletian 
had not stepped in, and prevented the foundations from givin, 
way by dividing the unwieldy mass —— four rulers—one 
equal, the two others of inferior power to his own. But Diocle- 
tian brought with him to the throne habits of thought completely 
foreign to the ordinary notions entertained of a Roman Emperor. 
He aspired to the grandeur, and aped the luxuries, of an Asiatic 
potentate, and was no longer the delegate of the Senate, and the 
chosen of the people. 
But while disease and decay were thus menacing the material 
unity of the Roman world, a higher—a moral—unity was secretl 
but surely taking its place. Christianity was transforming an 


transfusing society, spreading out its branches like a mighty tree, 


and bringing civilization and barbarism alike beneath its shade. 
It is to this transition that M. de Broglie is especially anxious to 
direct the attention of his readers. Standing at this confluence 
of Paganism and Christendom, he is particularly struck with 


* Empire Romai: 
Broglie. Premibre tantin. 2 vols, Paris: Didier. 
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the moderation exhibited by the Christian Church when she 
found herself triumphant in the presence of a tottering Pagan 
world, and he is of opinion that the church of the nineteenth 
century cannot afford to despise the lessons which the church 
of the fourth bears upon her brow. Instead of overthrowing 
every institution, and confounding under one common ana- 
thema every form of thought and faith which bore the stamp 
of Paganism, she wisely resolved to separate the evil from 
the good, putting the one in vessels to be kept, and casting 
the other away. ‘To live down Pagan vices by the practice 
of Christian virtues seemed a course more in conformity with 
the spirit of the Great Founder of Christianity than to return 
railing for railing. And here M. de Broglie is tempted to 
ask himself—Is there no analogy between the position 
of France now, and the position of the Pagan oad then? 
Is there not in France a gulf between those within and 
those without the Church’s pale, almost as wide as that which 
separated Paganism from Christianity in the fourth ——T. 
If this analogy exist in any degree—and M. de Broglie is by 
no means desirous of pressing it too closely—it is only natural 
to wish that the lessons which flow from it should not be 
lost upon his countrymen in general, and upon the French 
clergy in particular. Admitting that the atmosphere of French 
thought is still to a certain extent poisoned and loaded with 
the noxious vapours which arose from the infidelity of the 
eighteenth century, is there no way of restoring the victims of 
these delusions to sounder conditions of thought and feeling, 
without launching out into blustering anathemas, and quench- 
ing even the faintest spark of truth and piecy beneath a 
deluge of invective, raillery, and scorn? It was not in the atti- 
tude of an implacable rival that primitive Christianity strove to 
gain a footing amid the hostile elements of the Pagan world. 
Hers was rather the spirit of a mother leaning over the bed of a 
sick child, soothing peevishness with affection, and waywardness 
with watchful care. Vast were the perplexities which had 
harassed, and not ignoble were the aspirations which had raised, 
the mind of Heathendom; and Christianity made it her business to 
solve the one, and thought it no humiliation to sanction the other. 
To fill up that chilling void which separated man from a Supreme 
Being y Src in mystery, the heathen mind had peopled the 
universe with gross manifestations of the Invisible One, and 
had piled gods upon gods to scale the heights of heaven. But 
worse than vain were these wretched makeshifts for revealed 
truth. Universal doubt was hastening to the brink of universal 
despair, when Christianity arrested the fall by pointing to one 
who stood in the gap to mediate between God tall den, and thus 
robbed the fables of Polytheism of everything which gave them 
significance and vitality. Here was one who had overcome 
death by a vietory which far outshone that of Heracles, the van- 
quisher of Hades. Here was the Great Deliverer, towards whom 
the strong current of the desires and yearnings of suffering 
humanity had ever been setting from the first. We earnestly 
invite the reader’s attention to two passages in the Discours Pré- 
liminaire (pp. 43—63 and 77—89), in which the author points 
out, with admirable force and clearness, how this deep longing 
after some mediator between the human and the divine was at 
once the clue to all the religious aberrations of Paganism, and 
the explanation of the rapid progress which Christianity made in 
the world. 

We have endeavoured to give some idea of the general bearings 
of the work before us, and we cannot better conclude this portion 
of our task than by quoting the closing sentences of the Discours 
Préliminaire :— 

Our intention in the history here following is to recount, in some detail, 
that slow transformation of Pagan society which begins after the last Perse- 
cution, and which makes its way by degrees throughout the whole of the 
fourth century. We would fain show how the laws, the customs, everything 
in short which makes up Roman civilization as a whole, cast off the spirit of 
Paganism, and was metamorphosed under the influence of the new religion. 
After the conversion of men and of peoples, came that of institutions and of 
ideas. The years which elapsed between the Edict of Tolerance of Galerius 
and the conquest of Rome by the barbarians, seem to have been set apart by 
Providence for the consummation of this revolution. The noblest enjoyment 
for the mind is to scrutinize the nature and watch the fulfilment of the 
designs of God. 


With regard to the point of view occupied by M. de Broglie, 
we have seen that he has written pre-eminently in the character 
and with the feelings of a Frenchman. It is for the behoof of 
France that he is so desirous that the lessons inculcated should 
not be thrown away. We hasten to add that the Church and 
the Empire is also the work of a Roman Catholic. Accordingly, 
if the reader be not prepared to peruse with equanimity sundry 
remarks on the constitution of the Church and the supremacy of 
the Roman See which are not calculated to win the assent of 
Protestants, we should advise him, if he cannot give up his 
bigotry, to lay down the book. For our own part, we are glad 
that the history of the Church of the fourth century should be 
written by a conscientious Christian, even though he be a son of 
the Church of Rome. 

The question now greg itself, in conclusion, What are the 
opinions espoused by M. de Broglie with reference to the cha- 
racter generally, and especially the sincerity, of Constantine ? 
We shall answer this gry pretty much in the author's own 
words. During the life of Constantine, both the form and the 
spirit of the Empire had undergone a change. If posterity 
measured glory by the importance of services rendered, un- 


equalled would be the renown of the first Christian Emperor; 
for no sovereign ever took part in a revolution so fruitful of good. 
Such, however, is not the place he occupies in the memory of 
mankind. He is rather an object of curiosity and controversy 
than an idol of enthusiastic admiration. He has not taken his 
place among those few great men whose genius has cast a veil 
over their crimes. Instrumental to the triumph of doctrines which 
are eternally destined to be a sign to be spoken against among 
men, he had. been vehemently hated, sincerely loved, and basely 
flattered. C'est le sort de tous ceux qui froissent ou qui flattent 
des passions ardentes. Feelings of gratitude fade away—rancour 
alone retains all its original intensity. More than one writer 
has been found to echo the calumnies of Zosimus—no Christian 
would dare to commit himself by endorsing the servile flatteries 
of Eusebius. This discrepancy in the judgment passed upon 
Constantine by the moderns, as compared with the admiration 
of his contemporaries, is easily explained when we consider the 
different aspect which he wears to each. It was only natural 
that persons who found in his reign a period of peace and 
prosperity to which years of anarchy had long made them 
strangers, should look with gratitude and enthusiasm on_ the 
giver of blessings of which they did not foresee the short 
duration. It was but pardonable if they mistook a brief 
interruption in the advance of decay for a revival of the 
more substantial glories of olden times. To this mistake, how- 
ever, subsequent ages could not be blind. The scales fell from 
men’s eyes when they witnessed the decrepitude of the Empire 
under Constantine’s successors, and they were compelled to 
acknowledge that the foundation of the Lower Empire might have 
been a matter of necessity, and perhaps of congratulation, but 
could never become a title to glory. 

More fruitful of results was the line of conduct which Con- 
stantine adopted towards the Church. By impregnating Roman 
law with the spirit of Christianity, he planted the germs of re- 
vival in the moribund civilization of the old world. Perhaps it 
might be questioned by some—nay, it has been questioned by 
many—whether the satisfaction we feel at the favours showered 
on the Church by Constantine should be altogether unalloyed. 
Bright as were the rays of splendour which encircled her brow 
when she shared the imperial diadem, yet brighter and purer 
was the light which illumined the martyr’s crown. Still it 
cannot be denied that the liberality which was then displayed 
towards the Church considerably accelerated the progress of the 
world; and this is the highest reward with which human efforts 
can be requited. 

But here it will be asked, Was Constantine’s sudden conversion 
the result of genuine faith, or was it nothing but the device of a 
clever political adventurer? In answering this question, M. de 
Broglie affirms that everything depends on the sense we attach 
to sincerity and faith. Tr we refuse the name of faith to any- 
thing short of that penitent compunction which reforms the 
vices, removes the worldliness, and purifies the passions of the 
human heart, it must be confessed that faith came not to the 
ambitious and too often cruel son of Constantius Chlorus, till 
he lay on his death-bed. But if belief in the revealed doctrines 
of the Gospel—if reverence for the supernatural power of Christ, 
and for the authority of his Church—if a resolute determi- 
nation to brave the most serious political perils sooner than 
shake off submission to the yoke which conscience had 
imposed—if a lively and profound admiration for truth—if all 
these sentiments deserve, in the eyes of men, to be regarded 
as pledges of conscientious conviction, then, says M. de Broglie, 
it is scarcely possible to impugn the sincerity of Constantine’s 
conversion. ‘There was no interested motive which could have 
induced him to alienate more than half his subjects by sud- 
denly professing a new religion, and to break with all the 
recollections and traditions of the Empire. If he had merely 
been actuated by the sentiments of a potentate eager to lay 
down the law, we shouid not have found him taking a part 
in the internal disputes of the Church with a blind mixture of 
indecision and ardour—in aspiring to command, he would have 
scorned to discuss. Most men are indebted for much of their 
fame to the events in which it has been their fortune to bear 
a part; but quite opposite has been the destiny of Constantine— 
it is precisely the magnitude of the work which throws into 
the shade the reputation of the worker. Between the results 
of his reign and his own personal merits, the relation ordinarily 
connecting cause and effect finds no place. To have deserved 
that his name should be associated with the conversion of the 
world, the genius of the hero should have been wedded to the 
virtue of the saint. Constantine was neither sufficiently great 
nor sufficiently pure for the task which he had to perform, and 
the contrast is so palpable to every eye that it has justly stag- 

ered the judgment of posterity. Still, history ean point to so 
be sovereigns who have enlisted power and ambition in the 
service of a good cause that, when she does meet with them, she 
is warranted in demanding on their behalf the justice of men, and 
in hoping that they have met with the mercies of God. 

Such are the conclusions which M. de Broglie has been led to 
draw from a careful study of the life of Constantine. If they 
do not differ very materially from those arrived at, with rare 
impartiality, by Gibbon, the same cannot be said of them 
when contrasted with the opinions of the great historian Niebuhr. 
In those valuable lectures for the publication of which we are 
indebted to his pupil, Dr. Schmitz, Niebuhr stoutly asserts his 
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conviction that Constantine was no Christian. He seems to 
consider that the yp yee religious opinions were such a hete- 
rogeneous jumble of pagan superstitions with fragments of 
Christian truth, that the man can have had no adequate concep- 
tion of what a Christian really was. Without going the length 
of regarding him as a hypocritical dissembler with God and man, 
or as a cold, calculating statesman to whom all religions were 
alike, and who merely valued the altar as a footstool to the 
throne, Niebuhr appears to place Constantine in a kind 
of middle position, with one step upon Olympus, and the other 
upon ee The question is one on which we do not 
pronounce ; for although our sympathies, as we rise from the 
perusal of the Church and the Empire, are with M. de Broglie, 
we can easily understand how a careful consideration of the 
imperial policy in religious matters, under preceding reigns, 
might enable a skilful opponent to form an estimate of the charac- 
ter of Constantine even more unfavourable than that of Niebuhr. 

We fear we have but imperfectly expressed our very high opinion 
of the exceeding interest and value of this new contribution to 
civil and ecclesiastical history. It is scarcely possible to praise 
too strongly the admirable spirit in which this work is penned, 
the deep and varied erudition it displays, the temperate sobriety 
of its theological opinions, the dignified style in which the 
author writes—never sinking into rhetorical declamation, never 
assuming that kind of swagger which too often spoils the pages of 
Gibbon—above all, the ardent love of truth, by which we 
believe M. de Broglie is uniformly actuated. We shall look with 
great interest for the two ee ate divisions of the work. 


HERTHA* 


i % the risk of being branded as very old-fashioned and con- 
ventional by a certain class of strong-minded women, we 
must say that a book like Hertha can only serve to convince the 
other sex how very weak and visionary their views really are. 
If we could see society set to rights, and women developed 
into—who knows what?—as Miss Bremer and her American 
friends would desire, we have our doubts whether the world would 
be either wiser or better. In order to form a just estimate of the 
good that this work may be intended to effect, we should be 
thoroughly familiar with Swedish life, especially with the position 
of women in that country. It is to Miss Bremer that we owe 
our chief insight into northern domestic manners; and from her 
former stories we should infer that Swedish women had not 
attained the same degree of cultivation as those of more southern 
latitudes. It is not, however, from a foreign point of view, but 
from our own, that we feel justified in speaking of Hertha. 

Not long ago, Miss Bremer visited the *‘Homes of the New 
World.” Delighted with her reception, she wrote home letters, 
all couleur de rose, which, when collected, were so voluminous 
that they made three stout volumes. We can fancy Miss Bremer 
returning from America, captivated with the position of its 
women, and feeling a virtuous indignation against those opinions 
which limit the sphere of her own countrywomen. This is clearly 
the origin of Hertha. Miss Bremer would, we presume, not 
deny that the work grew out of these feelings; and not seeing 
any other way of expressing her opinions, or thinking this the 
best way, she calls in fiction to her aid. She creates a character 
with no other object than that of enunciating, through its 
medium, her own views on a social question. How easy this is! 
It is just like certain dialogues, in which you feel a moral 
certainty that, however adroit and specious A may be, the 
author’s only aim is the final glorification of B, who is allowed 
to be worried, and almost worsted, in order to enhance the 

lendour of his convincing argument. Of course we knew from 
the outset that Hertha would be dwarfed in a cold, uncon- 
genial home: and of course we knew perfectly well that, 
bursting these restraints, her genius would come out triumphant. 

The heroine is the daughter of Director Falk—a kind of 
narrow-minded, avaricious monster, who tyrannizes over his four 
daughters. Their mother is dead, and he withholds from them 
the fortune she had bequeathed to each of them, although the two 
eldest are nearly thirty. This touches upon a point in Swedish law 
(which is not the same in Norway), to the effect ‘thatthe daughters 
of the country shall be for all time under bondage, and declared to 
be under age, unless they happen to be widows.”’ This injustice 
1s a constant source of bitterness to Hertha, who battles reso- 
lutely for her rights. Director Falk’s family consists of an 
elder daughter, dying of consumption, a victim to his harshness 
—Hertha, with her aunt and gouvernante, a foolish, twaddling old 
woman—two pretty little sisters, and a Cousin Rudolph, a mys- 
terious, half-witted creature. He sets fire to the house—which 
seems, by the way, no unusual contrivance for exhibiting the 
ravery of modern heroes and heroines, and which gives Hertha 
the opportunity of saving her father, and of showing her supe- 
riority over a bewildered set of men. ‘This fire consumes half 
the town, and entirely changes the destiny of most of the 
individuals concerned in the story. Hertha and one of her com- 
panions are selected by the doctor to assist him in curing the 
sufferers ; and this arrangement not only affords scope for their 

powers, but brings the heroine into daily intercourse with a 

young engineer, Yngve Nordin, who has injured his knee, and 


* Hertha. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. London: 


who henceforward becomes her chief instructor. This intercourse 
gives a new impulse to her life, and by means of their conversa- 
tions, the authoress is enabled to bring in her peculiar views. 
To divert his mind, Hertha requests him to read “ pean | 
aloud to her whilst she was engaged in attending to her surgi 
duties.” He selects Lowell’s poems :— 

These poems gave rise to many questions and much thought. Yngve had 
spent two bin the United States, and had deep sympathy with the young 
upward-struggling life which is in agitation there, as well as in the 
free states o , = ay but which there found a fuller and freer expression. 
He loved to talked on this subject. 

“ And the women in the new world,” inquired Hertha on one occasion, 
“have they poured forth no , no lofty and large-hearted desires and 

irations as the men have done?” 
ngve told Hertha of the noble women with whom he had become 
uainted ; whose religious earnestness and liberal-minded fellow-citizenship 
greatly influenced the development of his own mind. He made her 
acquainted with the movements in the Free States, which are there under 
the name of “ Woman's Rights Conventions,” and read to her many large- 
minded sentiments of progress, from the lips of women during the assemblies. 
He justified them against the misconceptions with which they were regarded 
by prejudiced eyes, and showed that what women on these occasions 
p se ay beyond everything else, was their right to an education and a 
freedom, which afforded to every one a possibility and a means of becoming 
that which God, by the gifts which He has bestowed upon her, calls her to be. 


Hertha’s time is much engrossed by her new vocation, and 
in working for and visiting the poor, and keeping her father’s 
house. his latter task she does gracefully, to show that, 
although distasteful, it is not incompatible with the cultivation 
of her other “ gifts.” Yngve and Hertha fall in love—strongly 
against the lady’s will, as she seeks a higher object than mar- 
riage. Her first love is liberty, for which she has lived and suf- 
fered—nothing else can fill her soul. She only lives to liberate 
her “captive sisters”—to gain for them “the right of unre- 
stricted human and social freedom and development.” She 
invites Yngve to become her helper, adding that there is One 
above who understands her, and one on earth. At this he ex- 
claims, ‘“‘ You open to me a fore-court of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and ask whether I will enter into it.” This settles the difficulty 
with her, but the father refuses his consent until Yngve has 
better prospects. Against all entreaty, the stern parent holds 
out for seven years. Hertha refuses to take any legal steps 
against her father, and Yngve’s profession gives him employment 
abroad. After three years’ preparatory study, she devotes herself 
to an “ educational institute,” which she has resolved to establish. 


She says— 

May 1st, 18—. I have determined to commence a week-day school or 
Pension, as it is called, where re | girls shall be taught everyt which is 
considered especially necessary forthem in this world; that is to say, languages, 
history, geography, needlework, drawing, music, &c.; all of which are 
unquestionably good; and this school will aid mo in carrying out my plan for 
the other higher school, devoted to the exercises of the soul and the powers of 
mind; but which I think of styling “Practices in Lan; and Conversa- 
tion,” in order not to awaken any “ uneasiness in the camp,” or any suspicion 
of any schemes of emancipation. The week-day school, in which I shall be 
assisted by a male and female teacher, will assemble every day; the higher, 
holiday-school, for the practice of language and conversation, po | twice in the 
week, and only voluntary or select pupils shall be admitted to it. The 
entrance ode former school shal! be by payment; to the latter only by Love 
to the Eternal. 


An entry in her diary informs us of the result of her lessons in 
language and conversation, which began by reading a translation 
of the Antigone of Sophocles. To use her peculiar phraseology, 
all the young girls became in some degree elevated by it—their 
inward sight became clearer. She is pleased with the result of 
her experiment :— 


Aurora, whose character and natural gifts impel her to astrong demonstra- 
tion of her feelings, and who certainly will sometime be distinguished (if she 
can develope herself) as an artist or a poetess, has learned from Antigone to 
disregard minor inspirations and petty conquests. She will allow herself to 
be inspired alone by the Sun. 

Eva and Maria, those Egeria-natures, who would rather live concealed in 
the sacred grove from which they whisper the pg teachings of wisdom into 
the listener’s ear, have learned from Antigone faith in and Seentenss upon 
themselves or upon the inner voice, which reveals itself during the intercourse 
with God. 

Martha, the prosaic and practical nature, has learned that, with her more 
earthly gifts and powers, she also may become a servant of the Highest. 


Miss Bremer goes on to tell us how Hertha’s plan “ arranged 
itself, and cleared up before her mind’s eye.” Amongst the sub- 
jects for these conversational exercises in French and English, 
one was to be the “Contemplation of the womanly Christian 
consciousness, in relation to a certain given mission or vocation 
in society, through peculiar gifts or calling.” Let the reader 
conceive a group of young girls met together to discuss, in a 
foreign tongue, the following topics :— 
The consciousness of thought ought to be a living observation and will. 
Biography is excellent for this purpose. 

is will be preparatory to Conversations on Society. We will contemplate 
in their mutual relationship, families, communities, states, arts, sciences, and 
finally the Church, as the mother under whose protection these various limbs 
grow into one body and one soul in the kingdom of God—the highest com- 
munity, in which every natural gift is ennobled to a gift of mercy. The most 
noble Drath of family-love, of social-love (that is o humanity), of art and 
science, will enlighten us in our endeavour to understand the importance of 
each in life, and in the extension of the kingdom of God on earth. 
The conversation on Society will lead us to its innermost life and guiding 
power—Religion. Read: General history of Religion; the biography of the 
various founders of Religion. The relationship of natural religion, so-called, 
to revealed ; its light, its darkness, its inoufhcieney to solve the enigma of 
existence, to answer the requirements and the questionings of the human 
heart. The doctrines of the Christian religion: God in Christ. The history 
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of Jesus Christ. 
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The ideal and the reality of society. To Christian work of redemption in 
the soul and in the world. , 

Woman’s part in the work; ler peculiar vocation and position in society. 
Ter character, her duties, her rights. Her vocation as MoTHER, or nurse, or 
whatever else she may be. Her power as such influential. Without Egeria 
ho Numa. 

* * * * 


Read the Vala- . Its last prediction, the renewal of the heavens, the 
education of the new human race, “born of the morning dew,” in the sacred 
groves, can only be accomplished by the second Eve, the woman born anew 
in God, 


We believe that the above extracts will Sérve to exhibit the ab- 
surdity of the book more strongly than any comiment that could be 
made on them. We do not pretend to understand one plea on 
which Miss Bremer would rest her claim for woman’s superiority. 
She says, men are deficient in “ the deeper human culture’ —this 
women must give them, “ for they have incontestably an inborn 

eeper sense of the innermost of life.” In Hertha, a foggy 
atmosphere of words envelopes and conceals very simple truths. 
When Miss Bremer tries to be very profound, she is usually very 
obscure ; and, stripped of their verbiage, and reduced to a simple 
form, we doubt whether she would recognise the truisms hid 
under her, high-flown sentences. In the more genial soil of 
America, Hertha Falk would have blossomed into a Margaret 
Fuller ; and, like that ill-fated woman, our interest in her grows 
in proportion as her weakness—#. e., her humanity—becomes 
evident. How can we form any idea of a lady of whom we are 
told that “the whole of life Lescites clear in her glance?” 
We can = experience a deep thankfulness at having escaped 
her ‘“transfigured light.” e cannot comprehend how Miss 
Bremer can write such intolerable trash, or what utility she can 
perceive in perpetually moaning that women’s mental gifts are 
rarely known in an atmosphere worthy of them. ‘ Wherever 
they exist, they are early enlisted in the service of vanity and 
drawing-room life, and should they not avail for these purposes, 
they are either crushed into a bureau-drawer or back again into 
the sow/, even though it should be choked with them.” 

As an artist, Miss Bremer has completely failed in this tale. 
She used to give us sunny interiors, which were charming from 
their simplicity and the genial tone which pervaded them. 
The Home and the Neighbours were delightful glimpses into 
Swedish life, full of gentle humour and kindly feeling. En- 
grossed with her one object, we scarcely recognise Miss Bremer 
in any of the minor characters in Hertha. It is as if she con- 
sidered that accessories were not worth spending her time upon— 
her strength must be concentrated elsewhere. We must not, 
however, pass over one merit displayed in this story—namely, a 
generous toleration for the erring, and the advocacy of a larger 
charity amongst all classes. It seems that Swedish ladies are 
little given to charitable exertions—else who would advocate 
ladies’ societies or infant asylums as though they were novelties ? 

We confess our inability to comprehend what can have induced 
Mrs. Howitt to introduce Miss Bremer’s new story to the English 
public. It certainly seems to us doubtful whether, even in the 
cheap form in which it is published, it will prove very saleable, 
although it has the prestige of both ladies’ names. 


WANDERINGS IN THE HIGH ALPS.* 


r his reflections on the prospects of England, M. Montalem- 
bert makes especial mention of the athletic amusements of 
our universities and great public schools, as contributing in no 
small degree to form, or at any rate to express, the characteristic 
energy of the English race. The taste is one which by no means 
departs with boyhood ; and since travelling has become a luxury 
within almost everybody’s reach, we have exhibited, every 
summer and autumn, for the edification of all continental Europe, 
and especially of Switzerland, a series of pedestrian feats not un- 
becoming in the descendants of the Norse hero, Rollo the Ganger, 
or Walker. We noticed some of the memorials of these exploits 
in alate number. We have now before us a book which is by far 
the best type of the class which we have met with. Mr. Wills is 
a scholar and a gentleman, and writes in a singularly modest, in- 
telligent manner; but on unadventurous persons, whose notions 
of a holiday are confined to a trip by steamer or railroad, or a 
month at the sea-side, and who use their legs chiefly to carry 
them to their business in the morning and to their omnibus in 
the afternoon, his book will have that kind of effect which awful 
stories of the terrors of public schools produce upon well-meanin, 
lads educated at home. One of Mr. Dickens's characters aske 
her husband what his feelings would be if she took to walking 
on the ceiling like a fly. We should think that Mr. Wills’s 
friends must A in a position to answer the question. 

The best notion of the contents of the book will perhaps be 
derived from a specimen. Very commonplace and unadventurous 
persons visit the Bernese Oberland ; and few of those who have 
done so have failed to delude themselves with the notion that they 
were bold mountaineers by crossing the Scheideck from Meyringen 
to Grindelwald, in all the pomp of guides and alpenstocks. On 
the left hand of that most beautiful though most familiar road, 
lie the loftiest peaks of the Oberland, ranging in height from 
11,000 to nearly 14,000 feet. They form a white wall, bounded 
at the top by an irregular line of peaks, so bare and so steep 


* Wanderings among the High Alps. Alfred Wills, of the Middle 
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that on that side of them which presents itself to ordi 
tourists, the snow seems hardly to lie at all. Indeed, the 
approach as nearly to absolute cliffs as mountains of that mag- 
nitude ever do. Nearly the highest and steepest of these bears 
the expressive name of the Wetterhorn (Storm-pike), and up 
to the year 1854 it had never been ascended. r. Wills, 
who had already crossed some of the most difficult wy in the 
Mont Blane range, and especially the famous ‘Col du Géant, 
happened in that year to be travelling in Switzerland, with his 
wife and her brother, and being extremely anxious to extend his 
acquaintance with the Alps to one of their most inaccessible 
summits, honoured the Wetterhorn by his preference. His party 
consisted of two Chamouni guides, Auguste Simond and Auguste 
Balmat, of whose courage and intelligence he had had ample expe- 
rience, and of whom he ye speaks in terms of the highest 

raise, and of two Oberland guides, one of whom carried up on 

is own account a “flagge,” as he called it—consisting of a 
“sheet of iton, three feet long and two wide,” with a bar of the 
same metal ten or twelve feet long, and as thick as a man’s thumb— 
by way of flagstaff, to serve as a trophy if they should succeed in 
reaching the top. Setting off at half-past one on the afternoon 
of the 16th September, they arrived by sunset at their sleeping- 
place. It was a miserable little cave, formed by three rocks, 
one of which had accidentally fallen upon the top of two 
others. Earth had collected round the spaces between the 
stones which formed the walls, so as to close up the openings. 
After an indifferent supper, the whole party went into the cave, 
and before they lay down to sleep, the three Swiss sang a German 
hymn, with an “ inexpressibly solemn” effect ; but though the 
hymn was inexpressibly solemn, the night was inexpressibly 
uncomfortable—as indeed it could hardly be otherwise. with six 
men sleeping in a kind of box lined with hay. They started 
before daylight in the morning, and shortly arrived at a 
place which Mr. Wills calls a “very singular formation.” It 
consisted of huge buttresses of rock, perpendicular to the main 
body of the mountain, and surmounting a precipitous bank com- 
osed of small crumbling stones. These buttresses were 200 or 300 
eet high, and tapered away from a breadth of about 80 feet at 
the bottom to a few inches at the top, which was “a rough and 
jagged ridge 40 or so feet long.” After clambering to the top of 
the buttress, the party had to make their way along the top. 
One of the guides went first, taking with him a rope, which 
formed a kind of bannister for the rest, who crossed, ager | 
their right arms over the top of the ridge, which they hel 
between the arm and the body, and holding the rope with 
the left hand. As the whole of the buttress was composed 
of friable schisty stone, and was “ much shattered by exposure 
to the frost and snow,” so that there was “hardly a single 
immovable piece along the whole length,” it is no wonder 
that Mr. Wills should pronounce this “the worst piece of 
scrambling I ever did.” Having got clear of the rocks, the 
party next came upon the dangers of the ice, and continued their 
ascent over a glacier until they stood upon the last rocks which 
pierced it, and which lay a ee ree | below the final ascent. At 
this point in their progress they found themselves preceded, much 
to their indignation, by a couple of chamois-hunters, who hai 
overtaken them by using the track which they made in their 
ascent. After some explanations, the intruders gave up the post 
of honour, and allowed Mr. Wills’s party to precede them. One 
of them, emulous of the flag, had e mippes imself with a young 
fir-tree, ‘‘ branches, leaves, and all,” which he intended to plant 
on the top. 

In this case the old proverb was reversed, for the party learned 
that sometimes it is the dernier pas qui coute:—“In front rose 
a steep curtain of glacier, surmounted, about g00 or 600 feet 
above us, by an overhanging cornice of ice and frozen snow, 
edged with a fantastic fringe of pendants and enormous icicles. 
This formidable obstacle bounded our view, and stretched from 
end to end of the ridge. What lay beyond it we could only con- 
jecture; but we all thought it must be crowned by a swelling 
dome which would constitute the actual summit.” degrees 
the guides cut a zig zag pathway up the slope. Mr. Wills mea- 
sured the inclination as he went up. At one point it was, he sa 
45°—at another, near the overhanging cornice, between 60° an 
70°. When they arrived at the top of the slope, they found the 
cornice of ice overhanging them like a wave just ready to bre 
with long icicles, as long as a man, hanging from its crest. 
around them was blue solid ice—for it was too steep for the 
snow to lie—on which the cornice and the icicles cast a “ragged 
shadow.” One of the guides began to hew at the cornice, in 
order to clear a sloping passage by which access might be obtained 
to the dome above. Suddenly ‘a great block of ice bounded 
from the top of the parapet, and Lauener exclaimed, Ich schaue 
den blauen "Himmel! (Is see blue sky).” They had reached 
the top. It was a thin wall of ice only a few inches wide, 
porn | by the cornice which overhung the approach to it. 
After clearing away a space of some ten feet, the whole party 
seated themselves astride of the summit, and when a little ac- 
customed to the situation, stood up. “ The whole world,” says 
Mr. Wills, ‘‘ seemed to lie at my feet. The side we had come 
up was steep; but it was a gentle slope compared with that 
which now Ril across from where I s ; a few yards of glit- 

en slopes of Grindelwald, gooo feet beneath.” e view, 
expected, was wonderful, stretching from the 
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Jura, 50 or 100 miles to the west, to the Ortier Spitz in the 
Tyrol. The most striking part was, however, the awful void 
immediately below them. After planting the flag and the 
fir-tree in the ice, the whole party returned, reaching their 
destination some hours before they were expected. Some notion 
of the —? of the enterprise may be formed from the 
fact that a gentleman who had made the attempt not long before 
fixed a flag like that of Mr. Wills, just ten feet below the summit, 
having been unable to pass the cornice of ice, and having no 
notion that he was so near the top. The principal features in 
this ascent, as well as some other incidents which are described 
in other parts of the book, are very graphically illustrated by 
sketches from the pencil of Mrs. Wills, who accompanied her 
husband on many of his excursions, and who has from his de- 
scriptions represented very clearly what she did not herself 
witness. 

We have chosen the most striking narrative in the book, 
but there are many others of very great interest to general 
readers, and, we should imagine, of much value to persons 
visiting Switzerland. Mr. Wills was so fortunate as to witness 
the great inundations of 1852, and to undertake various excur- 


- sions, especially one across the Col du Géant, and others in 


the neighbourhood of Monte Rosa, which are described very 
— and very simply. The book also contains some in- 
ormation about various parts of Switzerland easily accessible 
and well worth visiting, though, from the tyranny which the 
— and innkeepers exercise over tourists, they are but little 

nown. Mr. Wills is certainly not open to the imputation of 
travelling through the Alps in the mere spirit of adventure. One 
of his chapters contains a very clear and interesting summary of 
the principal theories as to the nature and action of glaciers, and 
all of them contain netices of the botany, entomology, and 
geology of the mountains. ‘The whole is told in a frank, manly 
spirit, which is a very pleasant relief after the miserable jokes 
and bastard smartness with which we have of late been inundated. 
Here and there we find a few sentences which we should like to 
see omitted. ‘‘ Comfortable,” ‘‘ Short Commons,” ‘ Look out for 
yourself,” and some other running titles, might, we think, be 
replaced by less expressive ones ; and we would also suggest to 
the author that his book would be the better for a little more 
compression, and for a fuller appreciation of the fact that his 
readers do not know Switzerland so well as he does himself. If he 
would connect the description of his excursions by some account 
of the general arrangement of the mountains, and of the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the various groups from each other, he 
would make a very valuable as well as a very amusing book. 
With all our thousand and one Tours, Personal Narratives, 
Adventures, Temple to Tivoli’s, leet-street to Philippi’s, West- 
minster Hall to Western Australia’s, and other collections of 
jingles, we have scarcely any good bouks uf travels—least of all 
good books of travels in familiar countries. Since Arthur Young, 
nobody has travelled to much purpose in France—we have few 
modern books worth reading about Italy or Germany—and 
though Professor Forbes and Saussure have told us a good deal 
about Switzerland, there is still much to be said on the subject. 
Mr. Wills would confer a great benefit on the public if he would 
employ his leisure upon such a work. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
39, Kine-streEt, Lonpoy.—EstaBLisHED 1834, 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital of £250,000, invested 
in Government and Real Securities, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
Premiums, and all belonging to the Memb Assurances in force are £1,250,000, 
and the Income £50,000 per annum. 2 ; 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, ther with the List of Bonuses 
paid on Claims in 1855, and the Office Accounts for the same year, will be given on a 
written or personal application, CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING will be held at CHELTENHAM, 
weg on August 6, 1856, under the Presidency of Professor Davseny, M.D., 


The Reception-room will be in the Rotunda, Montpellier. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Association, accompanied by 
a statement whether the author will be present at the Meeting, may be addressed to 
Joun Puixutrs, M.A,, F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford; 
or to Captain RosEertsoy, Ricnarp Beamiss, Esq., F.R.S., and J. West 


Esq., Local Secretaries, Cheltenham. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
6, Queen’s-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — First 
Night of the New Ballet, LE CORSAIRE. Madame Atzon1, Madame Rosatt. 
—On TUESDAY, July 8th, LA CENERENTOLA, Angeline, Madame Avsonr; 
m Magnifico, Signor Rossi (his first appearance); Dandini, Signor BENEVENTANO; 
and Don Ramero, Signor Cauzotarr.—LE CORSAIRE. The Music by Mr. A. Apam. 
Principal Characters: Conrad, Signor Ronzant; Seyd, M. Davry; Yussuff, 
M. Venarra; Sulmea, Madile. Cuara; Gulnare, Madile. Rosa; Dilare, Madile. 
Lizerevx ; Medora, Madame Rosati. The Scenery by Mr. Cuartes MarsHaLu.— 
LA TRAVIATA—MADLLE. PICCOLOMINI’S BENEFIT—On THURSDAY next, 
July 10th, 1856, when, by desire, will be presented Verdi's Opera, LA 
TRAVIATA, Vio'etta, Madlle. Prccotomin1; Alfredo, Signor Barone 
phol, Signor Varro; Dottore Grenvil, Signor Barttov; and Germont Giorgio, 
Signor BengveNtaNo. With other entertainments, particulars of which will be dul 
a d. To lude with an entirely New Ballet, LE CORSAIRE. Principal 
Characters: Conrad (Corsaire), Signor Ronzant; Seyd (Pacha de I’lle de Cos), 
M. Davry; Yussuff (Maitre d’un Beza & Adrianople), M. Venarra; Sulmea (Sultana 
favorite du Pacha), Madlle. Ciara; Gulnare (Esclave du Pacha de I’lle de Cos), 
ie. Rosa; Dilare, Madlle. Lizerevx; Medora (Jeune fille Grécque), Madame 
Rosarr. Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets to be made at the box-office 
of the theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


WANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. L OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 

Henry Appieyarp, News-Agent, &c., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 

which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 

be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineral to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 


Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a proghylaatip against 
diarrhcea, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s. 6d. each.—Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Farringdon-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner's, 111, High-strect, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 

STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m, to 10 p.a. (for 

ag ery only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 

n Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures are delivered at 12, 

2, and 4 past 7, by . Sexton, F.R.G.S., and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kany, 
at 4... precisely. Admission, One Shilling. 


CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 


R. WARREN, or 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 
i MINSTER, continues, with great success, to Delineate the Character of Indi- 
viduals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art, are invited 
to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address, 


MR. SYDNEY DOBELL’S NEW POEMS, 
Just ready, in Crown 8vo. 
IN TIME OF WAR. 
By Sypney Dosett, Author of “ Balder” and “The Roman.” 
London: Exrper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


SIR JOHN FORBES’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, with Map and View, price 10s. 64., cloth. 


IGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY AND THE TYROL, in the 
Autumn of 1855. By Sir Joun Forses, Author of “A Physician’s Holiday,” &c, 
London: and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


On Saturday next, in 2 vols., 8ve, price 28s. cloth. 


HE LOST SOLAR SYSTEM OF THE ANCIENTS DIS- 
COVERED. By Jonny Wrtson. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Greznx, LonGmans, and Roserts. 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
In One Volume, 8vo, with Plans, price 12s. 6d. 


ISTORY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and of the Thirty 
Years’ War up to the King’s Death: with some Account of its Conclusion by 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, By B. Capmany, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead. 
“ A moderately brief, well-studied, and well-indexed History of Gustavus Adolphus 
(it), by the Rev. B. Chapman, of Letherhead, may now be placed beside the excellent 
istory of Gustavus Vasa, published a few years It is less picturesque, but full 
of interest. . . . Altogether, we think it a work alike creditable to its author’s industry 
“Not standing the st claims w upon the a on ng 
rs, we have never had in the English language a work worthy of the — 
much less one coming up to the modern requirements of historical composition ; 
«ue author of the present volume deserves, therefore, our best thanks for having 
supplied the deficiency."—John Bull and Britannia, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Grezn, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


Just published, price 1s, 
IBLICAL REVISION: Considerations in favour of a Revised 


Translation of Holy Scripture. By Epwarp Starter. 

“Mr. Slater endeavours to show the necessity and the practicability of the work of 
revision. His pamphlet is written temperately, learnedly, and popularly. His senti- 
ments are not those of the rationalistic school . ... We cordially recommend the 
perusal of his treatise to those who have, and those who have not, already considered 
the subject. The former will find their interest in it strengthened, and their materials 
for forming their conclusions increased by Mr. Slater’s examples and arguments; and 
the latter will be enabled by his itftroduction to enter intelligently upon what is likely 
soon to prove one of the leading questions of our day.”—Derby and Chesterfield 


Reporter, 


J. F. 36, Paternoster-row. 
This day, Third Edition, revised, 4s. 


NGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. By R. Crenevrx 
i Mig he B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Professor of 
Divinity, g's College, London, 


By the same Author, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Sixth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. Third Edition. 3s. 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each. 
Ux ARTS EMPLOYED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 


USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CLOTIING. 


USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
DWELLING HOUSES. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. 
HEMISTRY OF THE FOUR ANCIENT ELEMENTS—Fire, 
Air, Earth, and Water, by Tuomas Gairriras, 
By the same Author, 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. Second Edition, 5s. 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
London: Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Fifth and cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 8s, 6d., 
REATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. By T.G, Hatt, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
on. 
By the same Author, 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 6s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth Edition. 10d. 
London: Joma W. Pazxzr and Sox, West Strand, 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. NO. CXCVII.—Apverrisz- 
Ents for the ange | Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
5th, and Brus for insertion by the 7th July. 
50, Albermarle-street, London, June 26, 1856. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XIX., for JULY, 
is now ready, price 2s, 6d, Containing the ‘usual DIGEST OF CURRENT 


LITERATURE. 
London: BoswortH and 215, Regent-street. 


Now ready, 
HE NATIONAL EVIE W.—No. V. 
CONTENTS : 
VI. Sir Robert Peel. 
VII. The Noctes Ambrosianz, 
VIII. The Past and Future of Chris- 


I. Thomas Moore, 

IT. Grote on Alexander the Great, 
IIL. Pictures and Picture-Criticism. 
IV. Mr. Froude’s History of England. tianity. 

V. The Hard Church Novel. IX. American Anxieties, 


London: Caapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


VHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series.—No. XIX. 
JULY, 1856. Price 6s. CONTENTS: 
I. Christians Missions: their Prin- VI. Popular Amusements. 
ciple and Practice. VII. Ministerial Responsibility. 
I. History of German | Contemporary Literature:—§ 1: Theology 
and ay —§ 2. Politics and Edu- 
Ill. s Latin-English Dictionary, . Science. § 4. History, 
IV. Froude’s History of England, ography Voyages, and Travels,— 
V. Hereditary Influence, Animal and Hf 5, Belles Lettres and Art, 
Human. 
London: Jonn Carman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Pes EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXLI., will be published 
on Thursday Next. CONTENTS: 
I. Lewis on the Credibility of Early | VIII. Supreme Courts of Appeal. 
Roman History. IX. Remains of William Archer 7. 
II. Diary of General Patrick Gordon, X: Memoirs by Sir Robert Peel: 
ILI. Growth of the Map of London, Catholic Question. 
IV. Samuel Rogers. XI. Great Britain and the United 
V. Cavallier and the Camisards, 
VI. The Coins of Greece, 
VIL. Heinrich Heine. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


rPYHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for July, price 2s. 6d., 
contains :—I, Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban—II. Histories and Antiquities 
of St. David’s—III. Sir Robert Peel—1V. Cockburn’s Memorials of his Times— 
V. Fergusson’s Illustrated Handbook of Architecture—VI. Privately Printed Books— 
VII. The Danubian Principalities—VILI. Strolls on the Kentish Coast: No. I., Rich- 
borough and Sandwich—IX. The late Augustine Thierry—X. Acland’s Memoir on 
Cholera at Oxford. Also, naa, Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews, 
Antiquarian Researches, Notes of the Month, Historical Chronicle, Obituary, &c. 
London, 377, Strand: Joun and James Parker, 


NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, with four Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


ANDERINGS IN THE HIGH ALPS. 
Wits, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
“An agreeable and natural account of holidays among our neighbours, the Alps, in 
which a lady had her part; and the book shows not only how Switzerland may be 
enjoyed, but how easily access may be found for ladies, to many pleasures of the 
mountain usually supposed to be beyond their powers of achievement. It will be help- 
ful to en | Englishmen who travel with their families, as well as very cheerful reading 
to those who stay at home.”—Ezaminer 
London: Rrcnarn BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORKS. 


States. 
Note on the Suez Caual. 


OTHWELL: A POEM. By W. EpmonpstounE 


Ayroun, D.C.L, Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 
[To be published i in July. 


SSAYS, CRITICAL, ,AND IMAGINATIVE. Contributed to 
“ Blackwood’s M: Professor W1Lgon; in continuation of the Works 


of Professor Witson; ed ted bi Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER. 
[4 Volume will be published on 1st August. 


HE SKETCHER. the Rev. Joun Eaatrs, A.M., Oxon. 
Originally published in a lackwood’s Magazine.” In One Volume, Post 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d, [Now published, 


Iv. 
A New and Enlarged Edition of 
HE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
By ALEXANDER —— Jounston, F.R.S.E., Geographer at Edinburgh in 
Gina to Her Majesty, &c. Consisting of 35 Large and 7 Small Plates, Printed in 


Colours; 145 Pages of a, including an Index containing upwards of 16,000 


Re ferences. In Imperial Folio, half-bound in morocco, price £12 1 
published, 


v. 


ADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Epwarp Bruce Hamtey, 
Captain R.A., and Lieutenant-Colonel. A New Edition, complete in One 
Volume, [To be published in July. 


vi. 
LEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Epwarp Sane, F.R.S.E. 
‘4 Author of “ Life Assurance and Annuity Tables,” “A New General Theory of 


the Teeth of Wheels,” &e. 
This Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of an intellectual instead 


of a routine course of Instruction in Arithmetic. Post 8vo, price 
(ow published, 


ROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIAN 2. Edited 
by Professor Ferrier, Complete in Four Volumes, 


Vill, 
TE ISTORY OF GREECE, UNDER OTHOMAN AND VENE- 


TIAN DOMINATION.” By Frytay, Esq., LL.D., Author of “ Greece 
under the Romans,” 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


NSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC: the Theory of Knowing 
and Being. By J. F. Ferrier, B.A., Oxon. Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy, St. Andrews. Second. Edition. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


By ALrrep | 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ANDBOOK oF: TRAVEL-TALK.—English, French, German, 


and Italian, 


HE ART OF TRAVEL. —peing Hints and Suggestions avail- 
able in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. — HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the RHINE to SWITZERLAND. Maps. 95, 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.—The TYROL, 
BAVARIA, AUSTRIA. SALZBURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and the DANUBE 
from ULM to the BLACK SEA. Maps. 9s, 


ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. —The ALPS of SAVOY 
and PIEDMONT. Maps. 7s. 6d 


ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NORMANDY, 
the FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES, 


Maps. 9s. 


ANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALUSIA, 
it a CATALONIA, GALLICIA, the BASQUES, ARRAGON, &e 
ps. 


ANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL—LISBON, &e. 
ap. 9s. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— SARDINIA, LOM- 
BARDY, VENICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, 
TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’ARNO. 2 Parts.’ Maps. 12s. 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.—The TWO SICILIES, 
NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &. Maps. 10s 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.—SOUTHERN 
TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES. Maps. 7s. 


ANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS ENVI- 
RONS. Map. 7s. 


| ANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, 30s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF ITALIAN 
PAINTERS, 6s. 6d 


ANDBOOK FOR GREECE.— The IONIAN ISLANDS, 
ALBANIA, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA. Maps. 15s. 


ANDBOOK FOR TURKEY.—MALTA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ASIA MINOR, ARMENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, &c. Maps. 10s. 


ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. MALTA, the NILE, ALEXAN- 
DRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and the OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 
15s, 


Map. 
ANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NORWAY and SWEDEN. 
Maps. 12s. 
ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.— FINLAND and ICELAND. 
aps, 


eS OF MODERN LONDON.—A Complete Guide for 
Visitors to the Metropolis. Map. 5s. 


ee FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND 
week. 


day, post 8vo, 28 


HE LOR D's A Y. WALTER FarQviiak 
Hook, D.D., Vicar 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, with Maps, post 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
DDRESSES OF MAJOR-GENERAL —— RICHARD 
AIREY, K.C.B., rmaster-General of the Forces, be 


Quarte 
General Officers assembled at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
Joun Murray, A bemarle-street. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN, Gost. 
His Birth and Parentage, with some Notes of his Contemporaries. Vide the 


New Number of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” price 2s, 6d. 
London, 377, Strand: Henry and Jamgs Parker, 


A RELIGION NATURELLE. Un beau volume i in-8°, prix 

6 francs. Far Srwon. L’auteur, en publiant il temps son 

livre sur le Devoir, avait fait une > premiére tentative de populariser ences Philo- 
sophiques; aujourd’hui i t ti cette tentative en mettant au jour La 


Religion N aturelle, dent le mérite est si bien apprécié, que l’ouvrage, paru a peine 
depuis deux mois, a déja atteint sa deuxiéme édition. 


LES MARIAGES DE PARIS. Un joli volume in-18, prix 2 
francs. Par Ep, Asour. Ce nouveau — peut vor prendre place entre 
Tolla et La Gréce Contemporaine, ces deux ouvrages méme auteur si connu et 
si apprécié du public. 


SOUVENIRS DE LA VIE MILITAIRE EN AFRIQUE. 
Un volume in-18, prix 3.50. Par le Comte P. pz CasTELLAaNE. 


LES AVENTURES DE MADEMOISELLE HARIETTEL. 
Un joli volume in 18, prix 1 franc. Par CHAMPFLEURY. 


En vente & Paris chez MM, L. Hacuerrs et Cre., Libraires-Editeurs et Commission- 
naires, Rue Pierre-Sarrazin, No, 14; et Londres chez les principaux Libraires. 
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